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FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS NOW LATE FEBRUARY 
HAS BEEN CELEBRATED BY THE 
by MAX PETERSEN 
Photographs by FLETCHER MANLEY, JR. 
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dlebury Carniyal 


W ebster defined Carnival as “exu- 
berant, often riotous merrymaking.” 
And if he could have observed the noc- 
turnal revelry at Middlebury College, he’d 
have no reason to change the definition. 
But Middlebury’s Winter Carnival is much 
morę. 

Every year on the third weekend of 
February, weather permitting, brings 
color and gaiety as well as some of the 
finest collegiate skiers to the snów covered 
Vermont hills around Middlebury. 

The Carnival, now in its 35th year, is 
nationally known for its busy weekend 
of sports and social activities. This winter 
extravaganza has come to mean a round 
of parties, concerts, balls, royalty, torch- 
light parades, ice shows and the flashing 
blades of a hockey gamę. It is a time of ice 
sculpture dotting the campus and young 
skiers flashing down the slopes of the 
College Snów Bowl in Hancock, display- 
ing ability they hope someday will carry 
them to the Olympics. In fact, several 
Carniyal skiers both from Middlebury 
and yisiting teams have gone on to na- 
tional and Olympic famę. 

Carniyal isn’t just for college students. 
It’s open to the public, and drew morę 
than 4,000 people last year at the Snów 
Bowl. It has become one of the major 
winter attractions in the State. 

Students at Middlebury decide the suc- 
cess of the event, sponsored by the Moun- 
tain Club, for they plan and direct the 
entire operation. Nearly 300 workers on 
13 committees handle all phases from 
housing yisiting ski teams to printing the 
finał results of the meet. Several members 
of the administration and faculty lend a 
hand as officials and scoring tabulators. 

It all began in 1931, when a men’s honor 
society at the college decided to sponsor 
a winter sports program in late February, 
in conjunction with homecoming. 

Ski competition back then was limited 
to the cross country race. There were also 
races on skates and toboggans and the 
usual hockey and basketball games. 

Unsuitable weather prevented resump- 
tion of the program in 1933 and nearly 
spelled the end for it. Carniyal as it is 
known today, really had its start in 1934. 


It marked the first year a regulation inter- 
collegiate ski meet was held at Middle¬ 
bury, including competition in downhill, 
slalom, cross country and jumping. 

Since that first meet, which was won by 
Dartmouth, Middlebury and the Indians 
of Hanover have annually been the leading 
contenders in the East and the nation. 

Dartmouth holds an overall edge, 
winning the Middlebury classic 16 times 
while the hosts have posted ten yictories. 
The Uniyersity of New Hampshire has 
won three meets and Vermont, once. 

Ski meets were run on Chipman Hill, 
overlooking both the yillage of Middle¬ 
bury and the College, until 1947, when the 
50-meter ski jump and the Snów Bowl 
were completed in Hancock, 15 miles from 


The easiest part of jumping is at the end. Form at the takeoff, left, must be 
perfect; landing on the steep hill is a challenge of balance. 

At the runout and stop, it’s done. 





Charles Bennett 
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Carnival combmes outdoor cxhilaration and mdoor fun 














Two days of skiing events include, 
from left, men’s downhill, men’s 
cross-country, womeris slalom course 
and, closeup, the slalom running. 


the campus. The Bowl aflfords fine slopes 
for slalom and an excellent downhill run 
while nearby Bread Loaf, the College’s 
mountain campus, contains the nine mile 
cross country course through spruce forest 
and mountains meadows. 

Skiers, and those who only dress the 
part, begin converging on Middlebury the 
day before and continue streaming in 
until accommodations for miles around 
are filled to capacity. Visiting ski teams 
are housed at the college, but imported 
dates, friends, parents and others crowd 
into inns, motels and rooming houses 
throughout Addison county. 

A blazing torchlight paradę winds 
across the snów covered campus to Mead 
Chapel where the coronation of the king 
and queen officially launches the carnival 
season. The royal couple, selected on a 
vote of the student body, is escorted to the 
field house. There they preside, Thursday 
night, at the first of two performances of 
the ice show, a popular attraction. 

The big ice spectacular, written pro- 
duced, directed and acted in by the stu- 
dents, features colorful costumes, spar- 
kling floodlights on the ice and top skating 
talent. Performed on the hockey rink, the 
graceful ice ballet is a marked contrast 
to the rough and tumbie play in that Win¬ 
ter sport. Many of the show’s soloists in 
recent years have been ranking dance 
medalists in the U.S. Figurę Skating Assn. 

Fraternities and students in dormitories 
work all night packing, scooping and 
carving water soaked snów into glittering 
ice sculptures of characters in the comic 
strips, the movies or some other central 
theme. For some, these efTorts earn them a 
trophy. For others the work was just a cold 
art lesson. 

The two days of ski competition, sched- 
uled for both men and women, opens 
Friday morning, with the top teams in the 
East on hand. Girls run the slalom while 
men are poised for the 60-70 mile per hour 
run down through the trees on a winding 
mile-and-a-tenth Worth Mountain trail. 


Boy meets girl in somewhat closer re- 
lationships off the slopes. The young 
lady with obscured vision was recorded 
at a houseparty dance. 
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Winter sports move indoors for 
an exciting intercollegiate hockey 
gamę, played before a capacity 
press of ardent partisans. 


Officials, who ward off the cold with an 
assortment of flight boots, raccoon coats 
and wool mufflers, retreat to the warmth 
of the new Neil Starr shelter to calculate 
the standings and eat hot beef stew. 

The girls go back to the Bowl in the 
afternoon for the finał of their two events, 
the giant slalom, while the men assemble 
at Bread Loaf for the grueling cross coun¬ 
try run. 

Spectators by day become participants 
at night, when the skis are stacked and 
merriment reigns. Parties at the fraternity 
houses and the Carnival Bali at the field 
house or Middlebury Inn keep the Car- 
nival spirit in the air. 

Skiers are up at the crack of dawn 
checking snów conditions, changing waxes 
for their skis and planning strategy for the 
finał day of competition. A forerunner, 
weaving his way through slalom gates 
marked by bright flags, signals the start 
of the third event. 

What will grow to become the largest 
crowd of the weekend, starts gathering 
about noon in and around the lodge for a 
good view of the jump. Unless a team 
carries a wide lead into this event, the 
meet is decided here. 

Jumpers not only register points on the 
distance of the leap but also the style dis- 
played in making it. John Bower, former 
Olympic and Middlebury skier, holds the 
carnival record with a jump of 204 ft. 

When the last score card is in and the 
machines have tallied the individual and 
team winners, everyone heads down the 
mountain to the campus for another night 
of entertainment. The second performance 
of the ice show in one end of the Middle¬ 
bury field house is followed in the other 
end by the Klondike Rush, a combination 
dance and concert by a name band. 

For those who wish it that way there 
is never an idle moment. And long before 
the last snów sculpture becomes a pile of 
dirty melting slush, student groups are at 
work making plans for a bigger and better 
Carnival next year. 


The Carnival’s finale provides an ice 
show, center and far right, followed 
by the Klondike Rush dance, right 
and its professional entertainers. 
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... the last night is a crescendo i 
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TO THE CHILDREN AT FAYSTON 
ELEMENTARY SCIIOOL LAST WINTER SHE WASN’T 
JUST MISS CRANE, MY TEACHER, BUT 

Valerie, our Skiing School Teacher 

Photograplis and story by F L ETCIIER M ANLE Y, J R. 


V ALERIE CRANE of Manchester 
loves to ski, and she has been very 
serious about becoming a school teacher, 
too. 

It might seem unlikely that a girl could 
combine such wide-apart fields every day, 
but last winter Valerie was able to prac- 
tice her profession and her favorite sport 
all at the same time. 

From her first and second grade prac- 
tice-teaching position at the Fayston and 
Waitsfield Elementary Schools, she went 
after school and on weekends, to work 


as a member of Neil Robinson’s Ski 
School at the nearby Glen Ellen ski 
development. 

Valerie, who is a senior psychology and 
philosophy major at Bennington College, 
is planning to practice-teach again this 
winter, this time near her homein South¬ 
ern Vermont. At any ratę, some of the 
school kids in the Mad River Valley can 
boast that they had the same teacher 
last winter indoors and out, and they seem 
to have liked the novelty, just as much 
as Yalerie did herself. c Oo 



From the classroom, at left, to the Glen Ellen slopes above, Yalerie Crane was still their teacher. 
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A group of college friends starts out on a two-day ski junket across West Fairlee. 


On this sunny week-end there wasn’t enoug 
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now for downhill skiing. 


IF YOU REALLY WANT TO SEE 

THE VERMONT WINTER AT 1TS FINEST, 

get a pairof Touring Skis 

AND HIT THE CROSS COUNTRY TRAILS! 
by MIKĘ BEATRICE, ski editor of the Boston Globe and 
recent recipient of the “National Ski Writer of the Year” award. 
Photographs by C HRISTOPHER KNIGHT 


(•(•tttthy walk when you can ride,” 
W is the prevalent philosophy of 
the vast buik of American skiers who de¬ 
batę the comparative speeds of various 
types of uphill lift devices. 

But for what seems to be a new breed 
of skiers who have begun a modest inva- 
sion of the Vermont countryside, chair 
lifts and T-bars have come to represent a 
yiolent intrusion of tranquil surround- 
ings. 

These are cross-country skiers whose 
sport is perhaps better described as 
touring, preferred by those who rebel 
against lift lines and the weekend crowds 
that flood plush alpine ski resorts. 

“Anywhere, anytime,” is the motto of 
the touring skier, as every abandoned tote 
road, golf course or park, open field and 
sparsely forested hillside emerges as a 
potential cross-country skiing site. 

You can get completely outfitted for 
this sport for less than half the price of a 
ąuality pair of downhill skis, forget about 


prolonged ski lessons, the rising costs of 
lift tickets and the ominous shroud of a 
leg cast. Touring is easy fun with the 
bonus pleasure of a deeply aesthetic in- 
halation of nature’s scenie wonderland. 

This irresistable “cali of the wild” that 
attracted downhill skiing’s pioneers morę 
than three decades ago has already lured 
many of the recognized leaders of the ski 
world into cross-country jaunts. They view 
touring not as a replacement but an ex- 
tension of downhill skiing. 

Cross-country skiing is such that the 
participant can make his trek as chal- 
lenging a stamina test as he may wish. He 
may travel many a mile on an unblazed 
trail over rugged hills or ski well-defined 
routes over gently rolling terrain. Touring 
is today attracting novice, intermediate 
and expert skiers of all ages. It’s great 
fun for families, the less athletic, naturę 
lovers and those who simply lack the time 
or inclination to develop downhill skill. 

The authoritative guide of the “new” 



The route at times takes them through areas of big trees and unmarked powder. 
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Touring isn’t a mat ter of just fiat trudging or uphill climbs. 



Sometimes, like downhill skiing, it has its crash landings. 
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sport is the recently-published “Cross- 
Country Ski Book.” The author, Putney 
ski coach and former Olympian John 
Caldwell, describes cross-country skiing 
as being to Scandinavia what baseball is to 
the U.S.A. 

“Such skiing is morę than an occasional 
pastime with northern Europeans,” he 
States. “It’s a tradition; and many of their 
national histories are sprinkled with ex- 
ploits on skis.” 

Winter travel on skis, no doubt intro- 
duced by Scandinavian immigrants, has 


THE EQUIPMENT — 

AND WHERE TO GET IT 

Cross-country touring skis are 
nar rower, morę limber, and fragile, 
much lighter than downhill skis, and 
almost always without metal edges. 
( Cross-country competition skis are 
narrower and lighter still.) You 
should be able to get a good pair 
for not morę than $20. 

Bindings per mit complete freedom 
of the heel, are available for $5 or so. 
Boots are lighter, morę flexible, cut 
down at the ankle and run from 
about $15- $30. Pol es, which differ 
from downhill poles mainly in being 
larger and having sharp points, cost 
$7 or less. 

This eąuipment—all of which is 
imported from Scandinavia—and a 
selection of waxes, are availabie from 
such shops as the following: 

Brattleboro —Barrows Sport Shop, 
Ma in Street. 

Burlington —The Ski Shop, Shel- 
burne Road. Also The Knitters, Shel- 
burne (South on Route 7). 

Hanover (N.H.)—The Dartmouth 
Co-op and Art Bennetfs Sport Shop 

Middlebury —The Skihaus. 

Putney —John Caldwell, Putney 
School. 

Rutland — Wilson*s Sports Equip- 
ment Co., Center Street. Also South- 
wort/is at nearby Killington. 

Sto we — H. E. Shaw Company. 


long been practiced in America. An early 
tourer was “Snowshoe” Thomson, who 
packed the mail across the Sierras from 
Placerville, California, to Carson City, 
Nevada, a three-day trek commemorated 
today by an annual cross-country race 
over the route. According to Caldwell, 
cross-country skiing really caught among 
miners who were rushing to California 
after 1849. 











Many of today’s outspoken advocates 
of touring were around a generation ago, 
during the diaper days of recreational 
skiing, and are accomplished Alpinists. 
But many morę are novices converted to 
touring for a variety of reasons. 

For one thing touring is less danger- 
ous than downhill skiing: the loose 
fitting binding of a touring ski and the 
comparatively slow speed of travel gives 
release from the inhibition of fear. 

Then the novice can start right out 
enjoying the sport, for touring is basically 
walking on skis. Granted it’s also an end- 
less process of refinement of the cross- 
country skier’s stride. But the degree of 
proficiency necessary for pleasure is 
achieved much morę rapidly in touring 
than in downhill. 

Finally there’s cost, an important factor 
in any sport, especially for families. 
Touring immediately eliminates the lift 
fee. And equipment prices (see box, op- 
posite) startle the downhill fan who finds 
no trouble spending a couple of hundred 
dollars on skis, bindings, boots and poles. 

As for clothing, almost any winter 
outfit is suitable provided that it’s not 
tight-fitting. Unlike the downhiller’s cling- 
ing stretch pants that have been cited as 
having madę no smali contribution to the 
wide acceptance of alpine skiing, touring 
skiers, who abhor the chic, incline to 
roomy knickers and other clothing that 
emphasizes efficiency and comfort rather 
than glamour. 

The one item that most modern skiers 
will find new is the waxing kit. Proper 
waxing is needed to cope with varying 
snów conditions encountered cross-coun- 
try; it keeps skis from becoming snow- 
clogged, allows for a good grip and the 
fast glide that is the touring techniąue. 
This is a happy sense of rhythmic motion 
brought about through co-ordinated 
swinging of arms, and legs as well as 
balance of weight. And away you go. 

As is the case with any insurgent group, 
the “touring crowd” has felt the need to 
organize. Within the past couple of years 
the Ski Touring Council was established 
with headąuarters in New York City and 
serves as a center of exchange of informa- 
tion. (Write Rudolph Mattesich , 444 

Madison Ave., to be put on mailing list.) 
Among the counciTs goals is stimulating 
development of improved touring facil- 
ities and introducing cross-country skiing 
to neophytes. 

Early this year the council designated 
Stratton Mountain, with five touring 
trails, as a Ski Touring Center, and 
touring workshops are being conducted 
there this season in mid-December and 



Gelandesprung? It’s easier with long, touring poles and featherlight skis. 
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mid-January. Frank Snyder, of Stratton, 
and Roland Palmedo, Mad River, are 
both council executive committee mem- 
bers and strong proponents of touring. 

The council’s initial Schedule for the 
’65-’66 season (it will be enlarged in en- 
suing months) includes planned tours at 
Mad River, the Stowe area, Bennington 
and Stratton. 

A most unusual event is the Washing¬ 
ton^ Birthday Cross-Country Ski Race 
held at or near Brattleboro. The race 
finds youngsters from first-grade age to 
adults in their fifties and sixties “com- 
peting” in what practically all of the 
participants evaluate as a fun race. Erie 
Barradale, ex-Dartmouth ski team mem- 
ber and Brattleboro dentist, is organizer of 
this event, which has sparked growing in- 
terest in touring in the southeast corner 
of the State. He and John Caldwell lay 
out new trails each winter and shouid be 
consulted about this part of Vermont. 

Elsewhere in the State enthusiasts band 
together in smali groups to enjoy the 


SAFETY FIRST 

A few simple safety precautions 
shouid be taken on all trips. The 
beginner shouid not attempt touring 
alone. Have at least one companion. 

Check in and out; that is, let some- 
one know you've gone and infortn 
him ofyour expected time of return. 

Do not overestimate your strength 
w hen getting start ed. ITs wise to 
bring a compass (if you don't know 
the country) and some food—fruit , 
cheese , or orange or the like. 

Carry a spare tip in the event of a 
broken ski. This is a piece of metal 
shaped like the tip with elips for 
clamping it on and making an emer- 
gency repair. 


sport. For although back roads to sum- 
mer property, not plowed in winter, exist 
in almost every town and usually are 
excellent for this sport, it’s easier get¬ 
ting started if you can work out with 
fellow tourers. So here are a few centers 
of interest known to the writer, with 
some sources of further information. 

Bennington area —There are now no 
real marked trails here, apparently, but 
the Adams Hardware Storę, or Philip 
Viereck (North Bennington) may prove 
helpful. 

Burlington area —There is a good deal 
of touring interest here and marked trails 
(Continued on page 16) 
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It’s sunny and with a view—a good place for the mid-day lunch break. 
Touring, below, doesri t reąuire ideał snów nor lots of it. 
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Dick Brett s Sky Linę Trail 


^^Toodstock’s Skyline Trailfrom East Barnard to the Suicide 
Six ski area near Woodstock pillage combines jeatures which 
make for an ideał cross country tour for skiers oj all skills and 
ages. Beginning in East Barnard the first section, over undulating 
open pastures along a high ridge, offers wide ranging views oj 
ridge after ridge oj hills to the west and north. Later the trail jol- 
lows woods roads—unused in winter—through a variety ojforest 
growth or semi-open pasture. Intervals ojshort and easy up hill 
grades andgentle down hill runs mix with level stretches to make 
a pariety oj terrain taxing neither skiing skill nor waxing lorę. 
As ajnal rew ar d jor muscles which may be starting to tire, most 
oj the last two miles are a downhill coast. 

Once ojjthe initial ridge one has the feeling ojbeing dejnitely 
in the back country, the only signs ojtraffic are the trails oj deer, 
rabbit and chipmunk. Yet a particularly successjul element in the 
route plotted and marked by Dick Brett oj Woodstock is the 
jact that the trail is intersected at three points by plowed roads, 
which permit running the course in short or long sections as de- 
sired. 

The trail is clearly marked throughout by blue-and-orange 
diamond-shaped signs, and a detailed map oj the course is apail- 
able at ski areas and other logical sources ojlocal ski injormation. 

The tour is best madę jrom north to south to take adpantage oj 
the steady drop in elepation. The jrst stage along the Skyline 
Dripe ridge is exposed to north-west winds, but the balance oj 
the trail is well protected and only the jnal mile or two is open 
to a south exposure, thus giping most oj its length reasonably 
consistent snów quality,—a conpenient jactor in selecting the ski 
waxjor the day. R- R- s. 










Your turning methods are limited on tourers. Mostly you step-turn or maybe try the graceful, but tricky, telemark. 


run adjacent to State Park Road, Under- 
hill Center. Data is available from Lewis 
Evans, Lakę Champlain Transportation 
Co., King St. and from The Knitters in 
nearby Shelburne. 

Central Yermont —There is limited ac- 
tivity here, mainly associated with Nor- 
wich Outing Club (see Leslie Hurley in 
Northfield). No marked trails except for 
use by Norwich University cadets. 

East-Central Yermont —Newest of the 
state’s touring paths is Sky Linę Trail, 
some seven miles of picturesque back- 
country extending from Barnard to Wood- 
stock, where the United States’ first ropę 
tow was opened in January, 1934. Data 
available from Richard Brett, Woodstock, 
Vt. (see map page 15); Woodstock Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Dartmouth Outing 
Club (Hanover, N.H.). 


Jay Peak (North Troy)—Two miles of 
trails, for all classes. 

Long Trail —Ski touring is promoted in 
some sections (notably the Mad River 
area) but the trails usually are not ade- 
quately marked for winter use, often have 
narrow steep sections and windfalls. 
There are some good Long Trail sections, 
however, in Southern Vermont from high- 
way south of Bromley Mt. Northward 
from Starks Nest to Appalachian Gap, 
for 2 Vi miles, the Long Trail is suitable 
for intermediates and experts. 

Middlebury —The main trails are in the 
College Snów Bowl area near Bread Loaf 
(Ripton). Information is available from 
The Skihaus, Middlebury. 

Rutland area —Cross-country here is 
mostly done by high school students, and 
is competitive rather than of the touring 
yariety. Information is available at Wil¬ 


son^ Sports Equipment Company, Cen¬ 
ter Street. Also from Southworth’s Ski 
Shop at Killington. 

Stowe area —Mount Mansfield Summit 
Trip, 2 miles or morę, is suitable for 
novices and recommended to advanced 
skiers. Spruce Peak to Smugglers’ Notch 
Poma Lift and return (2 miles) is suitable 
for all classes. At Mt. Mansfield, the Rim 
Rock Trail to Taft Lodge and Perry 
Merrill back to the parking lot (3!/ 2 miles) 
is O.K. both for the intermediate and 
expert skier. Data is available at the H. E. 
Shaw Company and from Jack Handy, 
Stowe Preparatory School. 

Strat ton area —The Summit Trail here 
(1 !/2 miles round trip) is for experts. One 
and one-half miles of the North Cemetery 
Trail is for novices; a further 4Vi miles is 
suitable for intermediates, as is the 2-mile 
Kidder Brook Jeep Trail. 
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IT TAKES MUCH PLANNING, LABOR 
AND MATERIALS, BUT WITH A LOT OF 
RUGGED DETERMINATION ADDED 

The Mountain 

and the Chair Lift 

ARE WELDED INTO A NEW SKI AREA 
by MICHAEL STIRLING 

Photographed at Round Top in Plymouth 

by SHERMAN HOWE, JR. 



I n retrospect, with soft white flakes 
falling soundlessly on the cold crunchy 
base, which by now is well-worn and 
packed to the density of concrete, you sit 
in front of the fire, drink in hand, and 
ponder on the tenacity of man. You’ve 
taken ofT your frozen outer layer of 
clothes and now, with your wet socks 
pressed against the fire screen, the warmth 
just starts to penetrate. You look around 
at the stacks of ski magazines, the piles of 


blueprints and pyramids of invoices and 
think back so many months ago when you 
started to build the chairlift. 

You say to yourself; Self, the rest was 
simple by comparison! We built the lodge, 
and in fact we built a smali city, which in 
reality is what a ski area must be. A com- 
pletely independent complex with its own 
water supply, power source, sewage, heat- 
ing, fire prevention, restaurant facilities, 
and even its own hospital to care for in- 


jured “citizens.” As the remoteness of a 
ski area dictates, we set up a system of 
rules and laws, which, when violated, have 
established penalties. Our lawbreakers are 
dealt with summarily. Ali those villains, 
the linę jumpers and the ticket swappers, 
are chastized in varying degrees. 

So far we say, the system we planned 
seems to work, our little city thrives and 
all goes well; but then there is the matter 
of that mountain. 


Lift tower sites are carefully plotted, top, from profile map of the lift linę. Below, rough trail areas are bulldozed. 



















Above, concrete bases are poured, at 
left for motor house, and for a tower. 


In this series, and to right, one of 
the towers is pulled into position. 



Our geologically antiąue Green Moun- 
tains have morę than their share of rock 
and ledge; each trail hewn into their horny 
sides is a test of man and his machines 
against The Mountain, and he is a herce 
hghter indeed. He has the odds in his 
favor. He has time on his side for one 
thing. While men measure time in inhnite 
degrees, The Mountain can afTord to 
wait; he’s been around for a few million 
years and he can just go ahead and get all 
muddy for a month or so, and bring those 
big noisy machines to a gumbo standstill. 
He has other tricks of course, all of them 
unpleasant, but then he didn’t ask you to 
build any trails or lifts on him in the hrst 
place. When you really start to get the lift 
construction rolling, he blows up one 
stinker of a storm and turns on the coldest 
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rain that ever fell on a September morn. 

Weil yes, it started out easily enough. 
We ran the lift linę; the survey work was 
very pleasant. The mountains were inde- 
scribably beautiful in late summer. To 
work here amid the glory of the ever- 
changing patterns and colors was a pleas- 
ure indeed. The concrete work went 
smoothly too. The Mountain cooperated 
and didn’t seem to mind the addition of 
those massive concrete foundations to his 
armor of boulders; he may even have won- 
dered if all those little people and machines 
weren’t trying to put back some of the 
rock stripped away in the trail building. 

Perhaps The Mountain became suspi- 
cious when he saw the trailer trucks arrive 
with the huge crates and bundles of ma- 
chinery. Maybe he didn’t like the strut of 
the Steel workers or the looks of the tower- 
ing big crane. It could be the thought of 
the Steel cable, morę than ten tons of wire 
ropę stretched like a bow string along his 
backbone that especially rankled; what- 
ever it was, The Mountain madę his dis- 
pleasure very well known. 

He tried a large dose of cold rain and 
then dense fog just when we were setting 
the two-ton Steel towers on their anchor 
bolts. As if that weren’t enough, a couple 
of mornings later we awoke to a foot of 
new fallen snów, and with so much work 
ahead. The Mountain knows that as the 
Steel spines progress up his hide, he gains 
an advantage. He draws his tormentors 
farther away from the base, and tower by 
tower into his territory near the top. Here 
he whips up the first real winter storm; the 



A skilled specialist splices ends of 
the lift cable into an endless belt. 
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Fixing the heavy cable to the towers* bogey wheels is bard, cold work. At right, 
individual chairs are attached to the cable. Opposite, skiers come to test it. 


wind screams, the sun disappears, and the 
blowing ice and snów rips and tears at 
Ethan’s sons. 

Finally the storm blew out and the 
towers were standing. They rest on foun- 
dations as deep as ten feet in the ground. 
Sometimes where solid rock ledge appears 
near the surface a thin layer of concrete is 
poured to level the uneven rock and the 
anchor bolts for the towers are imbedded 
directly in the rock. 

With the towers up, the cable was strung 
on the guides. The cable stringing was 
completed and the splicer, one of a dozen 
or so specialists in this country, came to 
weave the invisible, but tremendously im- 
portant knot on which the whole opera- 
tion depends. The double chairs were as- 
sembled and hung with their Steel claws on 
the cable and the whole little city began to 
anticipate the moment when the last tests 
would be completed, and finał adjustments 
would be madę and the lift ready to accept 
its first eager skiers. 

As the warmth from the fire and the 
whiskey begin to make you feel less like 
the abominable snów man, and morę like 
a successful ski area owner, you realize 
that, ironicaily enough, the first rides up 
the chair were almost anticlimatic. 

The Mountain has seemed to calm 
down now and accepts the company of 
the skiers as morę and morę of them 
journey to Vermont for the winter sports. 
Even so, thinking back, you realize that 
any man would have to be some kind of 
fool to think of building a ski lift on that 
Mountain—but wait just a minutę, what 
about a mile-long double chair lift around 
on the north side . . . ? c Co 












































Ski Countiy-high,wideandhandsome 


At right, the upper Nose Dive 
on Mt. Mansfield, by vdd. 
Left, dream world in a negative print 
of the Glades at Stratton Mountain and, 
at foot of page, Glen Ellen’s Rim Run, 
both by Peter Miller. 


/i t winter s end the skier di es a 
lit tle: nine months must he went 
to be reborn. Nine months , morę 
or less , until the first ride 
up the lift , qnivering with 
anxiety and self-donbtings . 
Then the first, tentative flexmgs 
of cinkles and knees , the sudden 
response of the skis on the snów 
and one"'s astonished realization 
that ids a/l sti/l there and that , 
thanks to a truły benevolent set 
of gods, one can still ski! 
Very lit tle in life can compare to 
the first good run of the season . 
Exhilaration tak es over , and as you 
float down the trail in the 
firm grip of euphoria you enter 
another world. Ifs a world with 
no unsought pressures of competition , 
a simple world of snów , skis and 
the mountains. Ids your own 
ability , or lack of it, independent 
of anyone or anything. Ids the very 














Below, Mt. Tom in Woodstock, 
by Chris Knight. 
the Devil’s Elbow at Glen Ellen, 
at the right, by Peter Miller. 



satisfactory feeling ofrunning a 
trail a lit tle fcist er thcm you've 
done be fore, t lirowi ng itp the snów 
in splendid showy piwnes at each 
sweeping tum. Morę than that , 
ifs the knowledge thcit cdi of it, 
the rangę upon rangę of mountains, 
the sun blazing in the sky , 
the bite of the air cind the feel 
of the crisp white snów;—all 
of it was madę just for you! 

F.J.L. 
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Winter Lives at Special Moments 


WIIEN A PHOTOGRAPHER IS AN ARTIST, 
AND IIIS SPECIAL CHALLENGE 
IS TO SENSE AND CAPTURE 
ITS EYANESCENT BEAUTIES 


I 


j reqtiircs special technical skills and very crcatiue 
viewpoints to record stich glimpses oj the Vermont 
winter as these, the Jollowing eight pages and 
onr cover. With this special talent, too, is needed 
a willingness to explore the look oj winter in 
all kinds oj weather and at all times oj the day. 

On a brisk holiday aftcrnoon after a thaw, opposite, 
John Harris found the neighborhood children skating on 
Dick Hamilton s meadow pond near Marlboro. 

Jnst at suniip Dick Smith filmed the mist at the right 
rising jroni the Passumpsic River and frosting the trces 
ncarby. The difjnsed blne caste oj a waning 
winter day at Peacham, below, was photographed 
by Dr. Carsten W. Johnson 
















The multiplicity of tones from ptire white to dense 
blach present other challenges of transposition for the 
black-and-white photographer. The racing skier at 
Sugarbush, Warren, was ftlined by John F. Smith 
Jor vdd below a drainatically dark sky. 

An ice islanded brook in Woodford, the trees weighed 
by wet snów, was recordcd by Emil Grimm oj 
Bennington. On the onerleaj spread Robert Holland 
captured the last pink glow of a short winter day near 
Felchville. The snu has come out briefly following a 
snów sqnall, and the sky floats with cloudJragments. 
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THE PERFECT 


(Bift. 


a Siibscription to 

VERMONT LIFE 

Magazine 



A subscription or renewal to this colorful quarterly will carry your 
seasonal greetings from Vermont to friends throughout the entire year. 

A sample order form is reproduced below. 

Other Special Yermont Life gifts are described on the following two pages. 


PLEASE ENTER MY OWN SUBSCRIPTION: 


-DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE- 


1 YEAR □ 

2 YEARS □ 

3 YEARS □ 


-DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE- 


1 YEAR □ 

2 YEARS □ 

3 YEARS □ 


Begin with the □ AUTUMN □ WINTER □ SPRING □ SUMMER ISSUE 


Begin with the □ AUTUMN □ WINTER □ SPRING □ SUMMER ISSUE NAME- 

NAME--- ADDRESS- 


ADDRESS- 


CITY- 


STATE-ZIP 


CITY. 


STATE. 


ZIP. 


W 

X 

W 

E 

H 

U 

0 

X 

< 

a 

& 


ENTER THE FOLLOWING GIFT ORDERS: 


-DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE- 


1 YEAR □ 

2 YEARS O 

3 YEARS □ 


Begin with the □ AUTUMN □ WINTER □ SPRING □ SUMMER ISSUE 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


-DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE- 


1 YEAR □ 

2 YEARS □ 

3 YEARS □ 


Begin with the □ AUTUMN □ WINTER □ SPRING □ SUMMER ISSUE 


NAME- 


ADDRESS--- 

CITY___STATE-ZIP. 


CITY. 


STATE-ZIP 


-DO NOT WRITE IN THIS SPACE- 


1 YEAR □ 

2 YEARS □ 

3 YEARS □ 


Begin with the □ AUTUMN □ WINTER □ SPRING □ SUMMER ISSUE 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


CITY- 


STATE. 


-ZIP 


SO YOU WILL RECEIVE THE GIFT RENEWAL 
NOTICE PLEASE FILL IN YOUR NAME & ADDRESS: 

NAME—--- 

ADDRESS—-—- 

CITY_—-STATE-ZIP- 

I enclose □; bill me □; $-for all the above orders. 

(We will send you Gift Cards to send on) 

PRICE LIST: Three years: $6.50; Two years: $4.50; 

One year: $2.50 Foreign: Add 40c per year. 




























































umąuE 6ifts for a Yermont Christmas' 



Here are special and authentic Yermont treasures 
produced by the editors oj Yermont Life, 
the official Green Mountain magazine . . . 


NEWEST V E R M O N T BOOK 

The Yermont YEAR ROUND COOKBOOK 

A fascinating compendium of cookery and 
Yankee menus. Contains 256 pages including 
16 full-page color plates on Vermont food 
specialties. Published in collaboration with 
Houghton Mifflin Company in time for 

Christmas. 

First Edition copies now at $5.95 


A V E R M O N T BEST SELLER 

Green Mountain Treasury 

A beautifully printed 188 page book of 
memorable selections from Vermont Life. 

60 pages in fuli color. Published by Harper & Row. 

NOW only $4.95 

COLOR PRINTS 

The outstanding collection of Vermont color prints, 
reproduced on fine paper, sent unfolded for framing. 

Sizes rangę from 16 to 23 inches wide, 10% deep. 
Order by number at 60c each or the set of 10 for $5 


ORDER VERMONT LIFE MAGAZINE ON THE PRECEDING PAGE. 
ORDER THESE SPECIAL YERMONT GIFTS ON THE BACK OF NEXT PAGE. 
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Mich as the beautiful new 1966 
Ver mont Life CALENDARS 


The 1966 Yermont Life WALL CALENDAR 


contains 18 sparkling 
full-color scenes. 

Removable calendar 
sheets have notę 
space for each day, 
sayings on Vermont, 
holiday listings & 
astronomical data. 

Packed in handy 
mailing carton. 

8 x 10 3^2 inches, $1.50 

The 1966 Ver mont Life 

ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR 

Features the Vermont photographs of 
Hanson Carroll: 8 in fuli color, 48 in 
black & white; an engagement notę page 
for each week plus holiday and 
astronomical data. x 8 inches, $1.50 


O - J, V 

YcfinoM 






Scenie & Historie WALL MAP 

Beautifully drawn for Vermont Life by 
Hamilton Greene. Printed in fuli color 
on heavy vellum. Sent rolled for framing 
or wali decoration. 15 x 30 inches, $ 1 






















SPECIALTIES from YERMONT LIFE 


Vermont Cookbook 
Green Mt. Treasury 
Wall Calendar, 1966 
Engagement Calendar, 1966 
Vermont Color Map 
Color Print No. 1 
Color Print No. 2 
Color Print No. 3 

Vermont Cookbook 
Green Mt. Treasury 
Wall Calendar, 1966 
Engagement Calendar, 1966 
Vermont Color Map 
Color Print No. 1 
Color Print No. 2 
Color Print No. 3 

Vermont Cookbook 
Green Mt. Treasury 
Wall Calendar, 1966 
Engagement Calendar, 1966 
Vermont Color Map 
Color Print No. 1 
Color Print No. 2 
Color Print No. 3 

Vermont Cookbook 
Green Mt. Treasury 
Wall Calendar, 1966 
Engagement Calendar, 1966 
Vermont Color Map 
Color Print No. 1 
Color Print No. 2 
Color Print No. 3 

Vermont Cookbook 
Green Mt. Treasury 
Wall Calendar, 1966 
Engagement Calendar, 1966 
Vermont Color Map 
Color Print No. 1 
Color Print No. 2 
Color Print No. 3 

Vermont Cookbook 
Green Mt. Treasury 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Vermont Life Magazine 
6 Baldwin Street 

Montpelier, Vermont 05602 datę- 

Please enter the following gift orders and send for Christmas: O 

Send now: □ 


NAME- 


STREET- 
CITY- 


-STATE- 


Sign Gift Card_ 


Sign Gift Card- 


STREET- 


-STATE- 


Sign Gift Card- 


Sign Gift Card- 


Sign Gift Card- 


Engagement Calendar, 1966 

STREET 

Vermont Color Map 

□ CITY 

Color Print No. 1 

□ 

Color Print No. 2 

□ 

Color Print No. 3 

□ 

Vermont Cookbook 

Enter rm 

Green Mt. Treasury 

□ 

Wall Calendar, 1966 

NAME 

Engagement Calendar, 1966 

STREET 

Vermont Color Map 

□ 

Color Print No. 1 

CITY 

Color Print No. 2 

□ 

Color Print No. 3 

□ 


-STATE- 


Sign Gift Card- 


I enclose O, bill me O, $ 


-STATE- 


.for all the above orders. 


□ 

Color Print No. 4 

□ 

Color Print No. 6 

□ 

Color Print No. 7 

□ 

Color Print No. 8 

□ 

Color Print No. 9 

□ 

Color Print No. 10 

□ 

Color Print No. 11 

□ 

Color Print No. 4 

□ 

Color Print No. 6 

□ 

Color Print No. 7 

□ 

Color Print No. 8 

□ 

Color Print No. 9 

□ 

Color Print No. 10 

□ 

Color Print No. 11 

□ 

Color Print No. 4 

□ 

Color Print No. 6 

□ 

Color Print No. 7 

□ 

Color Print No. 8 

□ 

Color Print No. 9 

□ 

Color Print No. 10 

□ 

Color Print No. 11 

□ 

Color Print No. 4 

□ 

Color Print No. 6 

□ 

Color Print No. 7 

□ 

Color Print No. 8 

□ 

Color Print No. 9 

□ 

Color Print No. 10 

□ 

Color Print No. 11 

□ 

Color Print No. 4 

□ 

Color Print No. 6 

□ 

Color Print No. 7 

□ 

Color Print No. 8 

□ 

Color Print No. 9 

□ 

Color Print No. 10 

□ 

Color Print No. 11 

□ 

Color Print No. 4 

□ 

Color Print No. 6 

□ 

Color Print No. 7 

□ 

Color Print No. 8 

□ 

Color Print No. 9 

□ 

Color Print No. 10 

□ 

Color Print No. 11 

□ 

Color Print No. 4 

□ 

Color Print No. 6 

□ 

Color Print No. 7 

□ 

Color Print No. 8 

□ 

Color Print No. 9 

□ 

Color Print No. 10 

□ 

Color Print No. 11 


POSTPAID PRICE LIST 


VERMONT COOKBOOK . . . $5.95 
GREEN MT. TREASURY . . . $4.95 
WALL CALENDAR for 1966 . . $1.50 
ENGAGEMENT CALENDAR . $1.50 


VERMONT COLOR MAP ... $1.00 
PRINTS FOR FRAMING ... $ .60 

Set of ten.$5.00 

BINDERS—Write for data 


□ I enclose $_for postpaid delivery. 

□ Bill me $-, plus 20c per item to each address. 
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Here is the farmer s winter world. It mas still snowing 
lightly as men and horses started across this 
West Doverfield, the instant captnrcd hy Sonja Bidlaty 
and Angelo Lomeo. The stronger afternoon light of 
late winter illuminated the logging scene, helom, 
photographed near East Corinth hy Erie Sanford. 


* 









The brilliant sun sctting behind a ridge 
in Norwich paintcd colors oj its own 
on the sharply etched snów. 
This was filmed by Hanson Carroll, 
while the pink ajterglow which followed 
a snów shower near WeathersJreU 
was photographed by Robert Holland. 
Near Stowe, on a brooding February 
afternoon, Arthur Grijfin captured 
the dramatic contrast of light and 
color on the opposite pnge. 


































YOU DON’T TAKE HER IIUNTING; 

SIIE TAKES YOU—INTO 

the Beagles’ World 

A WHITE AND TANGLED 
WOODLAN D OF ENCIIANTMENT 

Photographs and story by HANS ON CAR R O LL 

I 

n 



\ 


S nów trickles down your neck,meltsin 
your pockets and works its way over 
your boot tops. One snowshoe is loose, 
and each step is a balancing act. But 
you’re warm all over from the exercise, 
and in the distance through the muffied, 
white woods you can still hear the beagle 
working the tracks of a snowshoe jack 
rabbit. Eventually the two will work in a 
circle, but somehow you don’t really care. 
The noise seems an intrusion on the 
sleeping woods. 

It’s the same woods you knew in sum- 
mer and fali, but where are the landmarks 
you knew then? The smali brook is gone. 
The fal len birch which meant you were 


near the old orchard could be any one of 
the dune-like drifts of snów. The beagle’s 
tracks ahead suddenly remind you that 
without her crazy, single-minded desire 
to chase rabbits, you would never have 
been here now. You’re simply baby sitting 
for a hound. 

The rabbit hunter’s trail through the 
woods is not that of the cross-country 
skier. It follows through a maże of obsta- 
cles, wherever the hound tracks the rabbit. 

The laden pines all bend the same way 
in camouńage. The dog casts about for 
fresh tracks. The men fol Iow. A silent 
bluejay flicks behind the hardwoods. 


When the beagle finds the scent is 
fresh she will start to bay. The rabbit 
usually has no trouble staying well ahead. 
Gradually, as you stand on “home piąte,” 
the baying fades, as the two round first 
base. The chase is distantly muffied as they 
continue past second and third, and here 
is where the excitement begins. The rabbit 
is approaching home piąte, not on the 
same track but usually within twenty 
yards of it. Your eyes strain to pierce the 
snow-covered woods. The jack’s white fur 
blends perfectly with the snów as he 
dashes from thicket to thicket. The baying 
gets closer and closer. The evasive jack is 
upon you or has passed unnoticed. 



















A rabbit on the run is a difficult shot, 
and morę often than not you puli the trig- 
ger at the exact moment a tree is between 
you and the snowball-like target. You 
might have another chance as the two circle 
the bases again. 

When the rabbit’s circle is large you can 
practice stealing bases, if you feel particu- 
larly athletic. It’s chancy but fun. When 
the two pass home piąte you make a 
sudden dash across the pitcher’s mound to 
second, usually arriving there panting so 
hard you can hardly hear the approaching 
dog. 

Hunters seem to put the emphasis on 
the chase and their dogs’ work rather than 
the number of rabbits bagged, and there 
are even those who go without guns. 

The exciting day is climaxed by the 
problem of getting your hound back by 
dark. Often the chase is longer than you 
expected, sińce the beagle may start 
another rabbit before you can get to her. 
And there are few beagles that you can cali 
off. The hunter who promises he’ll be 
home by three, either has an unusually 
obedient dog or a very understanding 
wife, or both. 

The winter woods at twilight, however, 
seem to lower their own curtain for hound 
and hunter. The sun has left the tree tops 
and the cold, crisp air now has covered the 
scent. Your clothing which was simply 
damp now is stilfened with ice, and your 
silent snowshoes now crunch with every 
step. Through the gathering darkness in 
the valley below you see the yellow lights 
of your house. 

“Kennel, girl,” you say to the beagle 
as you shut the pen. You wish you could 
tell her how much you’ve enjoyed the day 
in her private, white world. cć>q 


A declining sun signals the hunters 
toward their homes. But the beagle, 
a new chase in mind, wants to go on. 


- 
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114 STUDENTS AND FACULTY 
AT CRAFTSBURY’S STERLING SCHOOL 
NOW CAN CALL IT THEIR 

Outdoor Classroom, 

THIS THREE-DAY WINTER CAMPING TRIP 
INTO THE ESSEX COUNTY WILDERNESS 

Story andphotogrciphy by HANSON CARROLL 


H eadmaster Ted Bermingham was out- 
lining to the State Public Safety chief 
his intention to take his entire School— 
one hundred boys and fourteen faculty— 
on a three day, sub-zero outing into the 
wilderness. After hearing the plan and 
offering help if needed, the Commis- 
sioner concluded: “There is just one thing 
I would like to ask of you: don’t go.” 
But Sterling School as a body had 


weighed the advantages and dangers and, 
being admirers of the Outward Bound 
movement (a grueling, four-week course 
in survival), had decided to go ahead. 

The box score at the end was not sur- 
prising: one boy hospitalized, two others 
missing throughout one night, and a few 
cases of frostbite. The best news of all 
was that the School, in as unanimous a 
decision as a boarding school can make, 


felt they all wanted to go again . . . but 
not right away. 

Winter camping seldom is tackled for 
fun. This trip was designed to unitę the 
School in one frigid effort. In the Head- 
master’s words, “it was undertaken to 
give the boys a better understanding of 
naturę and of the effort that the colon- 
ists madę in settling this country.” Its 
value lay not in the trip itself, but in what 



Training, top, in equipment use came first. Above Headmaster Bermingham set a brisk pace through the woods and held it. 
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meeting the challenge provided for each 
boy. The boys were reminded that it was 
not designed for fun, although no one 
would resent fun, if there happened to be 
any! 

The whole school set off before dawn 
in three buses. Arriving at a remote spot 
near Island Pond, they assembled in ten- 
man platoons and started up the moun- 
tain at five-minute intervals. After a six- 
mile hike they encamped in separate areas 
and there prepared their meals and built 




Left: wet feet here could be serious. 
Fresh patrol passes tired hikers, top. 
Above, even the dishwater froze. Right, 
willpower is needed to leave warm bag. 





















shelters from the evergreens. 

Ali the food rations were the same, and 
although all the boys were hungry, few 
managed to eat all the food they had car- 
ried up because it became increasingly 
difficult to cook as it grew colder. 

The second morning the groups assem- 
bled from their individual camps and be- 
gan the climb to the top of the mountain, 
which is modestly named West Hill. When 
they had returned to their camps, a round 
trip of eight miles had been accomplished. 


It was during this climb that one of 
the Schoofs best athletes developed a 
high fever and had to be carried off the 
mountain top on a stretcher. He was 
taken to the Newport hospital for further 
treatment. A doctor was part of the ex- 
pedition for just such an emergency, and 
cars had been placed at the bottom for 
immediate transportation. 

Later, two morę boys were sent off the 
mountain with bad colds. These two 
proved one of the real meanings of the 


trip by their misadventure. They had lost 
their homeward path in the dark and 
spent the night without sleeping bags. 
They walked into camp the next morning, 
having followed emergency procedures 
learned in training, and having coped with 
the cold the night before. 

Dark came early and the nights were 
fourteen-hours long. This meant prep- 
aration of food by firelight, an un- 
imaginable problem in the severe cold. 
The first night’s menu called for biscuits 
madę from a mix, with rice and ham- 
burgers. In most cases the biscuits con- 
gealed and then were severely burned on 
the bottom. Held in your glove and 
pushed into the mouth, you could swear 
it was really an ice-cream sandwich coat- 
ed with wallpaper pastę. Seconds on this 
item were not announced, and ham- 
burgers were fried in individual mess kits, 
for fear that these, too, might be tampered 
with by the cooks. 

Steak highlighted the menu for the 
second night, and it appeared that noth- 
ing could go wrong with this meal—dark 
or light. But the unsuspected is usual in 
winter camping. No one quite believed 
that steaks could be so frozen together 
that one could only chip pieces off with 
an axe. 

The boys were to fend largely for them- 
selves, with limited guidance from their 
platoon leaders. This philosophy was 
appreciated less and less as the trip grew 
morę rugged. Plastic canteens melted too 
close to the fires; spoons, forks and 

















The second day s climb to the su.rn.init and back, without heavy packs, was madę in a chilling, blowing snowstorm. 


knives were scattered and lost; shoes, 
sweaters and mittens charred here and 
there before huddled fire-gazers discov- 
ered they were burning. Director of Ad- 
missions Edward Ames was the first to re¬ 
port adoption of stricter campfire rules 
. . . after eight-quart water containers 
spilled on the fire at the height of meal 
cooking. 

The boys had been told the only relief 
they would find from the cold would be in 
their sleeping bags, which were tested for 
sub-zero sleeping. Some took this as Gos¬ 
pel, and logged upwards of thirty-five 
hours of warm bag time. 

Sterling, a boys’ college preparatory 
boarding school, is located on Craftsbury 
Common, one of the handsomest and 
highest villages in Vermont. It commands 
a spectacular view of mountains which 
might be challenged on winter campouts. 
These mountains and Sterling will get 
together again ... to make a tough but 
memorable classroom for the shaping of 
young men. c o? 
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Back at Craftsbury Common, Sterling’s classes resumed their schedules. 
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WLS 

by RONALD ROOD 

Illustrated by ROBERT CANDY 


T he screams of some of them have 
chilled campers around a fire. The 
musical trills of others have sealed lovers’ 
pledges under a summer moon. Their 
fantastic hearing has enabled them to 
snatch mice from tunnels in the snów. And 
their silent presence in roadside trees has 
caused auto crashes when drivers craned 
their necks for a better look. In fact, no 
matter where an owi may be or what it 
does, it’s apt to have a profound efTect on 
the world around it. 

Take those screams, for instance. 
You’re lucky if you get to hear them once 
or twice in a lifetime—maybe luckier if 
you don’t. If you happen to camp near a 
nest where young barred owls or great 
horned owls have just started to fly, you 
may be serenaded most of the night. Or 
you may merely be out for a woodland 
walk on a gray afternoon when one of 
them lets forth its unearthly shriek— 
filling you with pleasant thoughts of 
bobcats, panthers and escaped lunatics. 

Actually, owls can be surprisingly vocal. 
But you’ve got to be where you can hear 
them at the right time. They’re at their 
best from dusk to dawn, when most 
people are inside the house. They have an 
impressive repertory, and a number of 


their noises just don’t sound as if they 
could come from an owi. 

The saw-whet owi, for instance, sounds 
like somebody using a file with short, 
decisive strokes. In the distance it sounds 
almost like a little beli. Barn owls hiss 
like radiators, while long-eared owls can 
coo like doves and short-eared owls may 
squeal like pigs. And the little screech 
owi has anything but a screech. Its qua- 
very, down-sliding whistle has been called 
one of the pleasantest night sounds in all 
of naturę. 

The two owls which sound morę or less 
as an owi should are the great horned and 
the barred owi. The great horned owl’s 
regular cali is three or five unaccented 
hoots—often so Iow in pitch that they 
sound like the grunts of a large animal. 
The barred owi or “eight-hooter,” as 
it’s sometimes called, has a measured 
cadence of four hoots, a pause, and four 
morę, ending in a descending sound al¬ 
most like a crow’s caw. Ask in a slow, 
moderately high voice: “Who cooks for 
you ? Who cooks for you-all ?” and you’ve 
got the sound of this, our most common 
large owi. However, distance can play 
tricks on your hearing. From far off the 
barred owi sounds like a barking dog. 


But owls aren’t just good noise makers. 
In fact, they’re usually silent as they go 
about their business. Silence, of course, 
helps them swoop on mice, frogs and other 
creatures—often in pitch darkness and 
guided by little morę than the rustle of 
leaves below them. 

We once had a barn owi which had 
injured a wing. For the month or so that 
we nursed it back to health, we learned 
much about these birds. Titus, as we 
called him, had the typically huge, staring 
eyes and fixed expression. His face was 
oddly flattened with the heart-shaped 
facial disc which gives the barn owi its 
nickname of “monkey-faced owi.” Like 
most owls, he was soft and fluffy—with 
the exception, of course, of his taloned 
feet with two toes forward and two to the 
rear, one of which could swivel in either 
direction. 

Our interest in Titus led us to read all 
we could find on owls. We discovered 
that everything about an owi fits it pre- 
cisely for its specialized way of life. 
Nothing is wasted. It’s as functional as an 
eggbeater—or a Steel trap. Camera fans 
know that a huge lens usually means a 
superb camera. The eyes of owls, like 
great lenses, capture the slightest flicker 
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of light in the gloom. The two-foot tali 
snowy owi has eyes almost as big as a 
humaiTs. 

As we watched Titus, we discovered 
that he had to turn his head to look from 
side to side. His eyes, in typical owi 
fashion, were fixed in their sockets. But 
we found this is probably not the dis- 
advantage that it seems. This is where that 
flattened facial disc, typical of all owls, 
comes in. Near the rear edge of the disc 
is the hidden ear opening. If you’ve cupped 
your ear to hear a sound better, you know 
what is likely the purpose of each disc. 
Scientists think it serves as a perpetual 
soundscoop which channels every whisper 
of noise back to the ear. And as the owi 
turns its head to hear the sound better, the 
eyes are always boring in the same direc- 
tion, helping the ears. In fact, some owls 
even have one ear opening larger than 
the other. Then, as they shift their head 
slightly, this helps pinpoint the sound 
further. 

“Their hearing is amazing,” an or- 
nithologist told me. “Put a barn owi in a 
pitch black room with the carcass of a 
mouse tied to a string. Nothing happens. 
Then puli the string slightly so the mouse 
rustles a few bits of paper on the floor and 
wham! The owl’s got it.” 

When you see an owi take wing, you’re 
struck by its silent, mothlike flight. Here, 
again, everything fits. “We used to think 
that the ‘mufflers’ or soft fringes on owi 
feathers were to keep their prey from 
hearing them,” the ornithologist told 
me. “But it may be morę than that. It may 
help the owi ‘tiptoe’ through the air, 
listening without the distraction of the 
wind in its feathers.” 

The tiniest owi of our region is the saw- 
whet—a robin-sized creature so tamę you 
can pick it up in your hand. The largest 
you’re apt to see is the great horned owi, 
two feet long and so savage that it will 


battle anything in the sky but an airplane. 
In between are the half-dozen others al- 
ready mentioned, plus an occasional 
snowy owi, down from the North when 
its lemmings and Arctic hares get scarce. 

Actually, owls are great opportunists as 
far as food is concerned. Almost anything 
that moves is fair prey. Most birds are 
quiet by night while mice and smali 
animals are active; this probably helps 
account for the owls’ banner record as the 
world’s best mousetraps. 

Much of the harsh opinion about owls 
is due to the fiercest of them all—the great 
horned owi. This soldier of fortunę dis- 
claims the usual owi diet, heavy in rodents. 
It has a morę cosmopolitan taste, and this 
you might suspect from its freeswinging 
habits. Its eyes see perfectly well by day 
as do most owls, actually, though they 
prefer subdued light), and it may soar over 
a meadow like a hawk. Thus, a whole 
new menu is spread below—rabbits, 
gamę birds, snakes and poultry. It’s been 
known to dive for fish like an osprey. 

Life gets under way early for the great 
horned, as with most owls. Courtship 
may take place in late January or early 
February. It’s a tender affair. After 
preening his lady’s feathers with his bill, 
carrying on with piercing screams, and 
flying around her in aerial gymnastics, 
the małe may find his efforts rewarded 
when she preens and screams back. They 
may seal the pact with a feast on a passing 
rabbit. Soon they begin nesting. 

For many owls, almost anything will 
do for a nest. Great horned owls will nest 
in a hollow tree, perhaps, or under an 
overhanging ledge. They’ll also take last 
year’s crow’s nest. Even the massive nests 
of bald eagles, high in a tree and used year 
after year by the rightful owners, may be 
usurped by the great horned owi. If the 
eagles protest, the owi spreads its wings, 
snaps its beak yiciously in typical owl- 


fashion and refuses to vacate. 

The couple pins its hopes on two or 
three round, whitish eggs. They’re laid 
in February or March. One time our 
forestry class found a female owi incubat- 
ing in the top of a broken stump. The 
snów was drifting and we wouldn’t have 
seen her if she hadn't turned her head. 

The female sits on the eggs through 
snów and cold. Her matę gives the mar- 
riage vows at least beak-service and brings 
food for them both to share. Occasionally 
he may spell her for a few hours on the 
eggs, but mostly he just lingers nearby. 

The young hatch in about a month if 
the eggs don’t freeze. Like most baby 
owls, they’re all beaks and claws. They 
are covered with a thick suit of downy 
underwear. And like any baby birds 
they’re gifted with bottomless appetites. 

Now the parents fly practically a shuttle 
service from food source to nest. With 
the great horned owi, if a poultry yard 
happens to be near at hand, the toll of 
half-grown and even adult chickens may 
be great. 

But it’s not always chickens. Under- 
neath one horned owl’s tree were the 
bodies of 113 barn rats. The heads had 
been eaten, the rest cast away. 

Other kinds of food found in and about 
great horned owi nests include weasels, 
smali woodchucks and birds. He’s even 
been known to pick up a stray cat here 
and there. And there’s one item of which 
the owi seems fond in spite of its obvious 
drawback—the skunk. Apparently a 
skunk snatched from above has little 
chance to use its weapon, and owls have 
a poor sense of smell, anyway. So a 
skunk makes a perfect dinner target in the 
dusk—white stripes and all. 

Of course, after a few skunk dinners 
the nest reeks of the odor—especially 
during a rain. My father had a stulfed 
horned owi in our attic when I was smali; 
when it rained in on it one time the smell 
was so powerful that Mother madę him 
put it out in the barn. 

Owls often bolt their food whole. This 
could lead to awkward gastronomie prob- 
lems of what to do with bones, claws, 
hair and feathers. But the owls have their 
own neat solution: the indigestible parts 
are merely rolled into a little bali in the 
stornach and cast back up again in the 
form of pellets. When I was a forestry 
student, we analyzed the contents of a 
number of these pellets—not only to de- 
termine what owls ate, but also to learn 
the relative abundance of difTerent species 
of mice and smali mammals of the forest. 
“In fact,” our forestry professor said, “a 
certain pine mouse was unknown in 
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Connecticut until its remains were dis- 
covered in some owi pellets.” 

The heap of pellets accumulates around 
the owl’s nest as the weeks go by. The 
young owls grow in size, but are slow to 
produce feathers—which helps explain 
why most owls have to get such an early 
start in the spring. Even though a young 
owi is flightless, it can defend itself. Sitting 
on its haunches or even rolling over on its 
back, an owi of any size presents little 
else but a snapping beak and hooked claws 
which can strike out with lightning speed. 

Until the time of flight things are fairly 
quiet in most owi families. The adults 
are usually silent in the vicinity of the 
nest. Their earlier spring concerts have 
lapsed into occasional calls to each other 
in the darkened forest. But when the 
young leave home the vocalizing picks up 
again. Barred and horned owls may 
follow the parents around, shrieking and 
hooting enough to warn all prey for acres. 
Other owls do little better with their 
assortment of noises. 

One night we heard a commotion in our 
old cherry tree, and when we went outside, 
there sat five screech owls in a row on a 
limb, practicing the shivery, descending 
scales typical of the species. As they turned 
their heads, the sound seemed to float all 
over the tree. If each one had been sitting 
in a fork right next to the trunk, which is 
common owi practice, we might not have 
found them at all. The sound was con- 
fusing even while we were looking right 
at them. 

Owls usually stay hidden during the day, 
but sometimes sharp eyes spy them out. 
One afternoon we saw a great flock of 
crows, flapping and cawing and diving at 
the top of an old dead tree stub. As we 
watched, trying to figurę out the cause of 
the ruckus, the end of the stub suddenly 
detached itself and flew off into the forest. 
It had been an owi, probably sunning it¬ 
self with lids lowered over its great eyes, 
until the crows put an end to its nap. In 
fact so bitter is the feud between crows and 
owls that crow-hunters often put a papier- 
mache owi in a convenient spot and then 
wait for the crows to discover it. IVe seen 
screech owls mobbed the same way, too. 
Interestingly, it’s done by birds com- 
mensurate with the screech owl’s smali 
size—jays, starlings and sparrows. 

But when dusk comes, the tormentors 
fade away. They retire to their perches 
and leave the world to the owls. From then 
until sun-up, the great birds of prey 
rangę the darkened countryside almost 
unseen, unheard and unknown—which, 
for a feathered mousetrap, is just the way 
it should be. c<>o 



Clockwise, starting at the top left are: Long-eared owi, Great Horned owi, Saw- 
whet owi, Barred owi, Screech owi and Snowy owi. 
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EVEN IN VERMONT, WHERE ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, 

YOU MIGHT BE SURPRISED TO FIND 

Fine Printing in a Barn 

BUT THAT’S JUST ONE OF THE UNUSUAL ASPECTS 
OF THE INTERNATIONALLY-FAMED STINEHOUR PRESS 
by ANN FRY. Photographs by JON HARDIE 



The care with which the type is madę ready and locked up, ahove, is vital for 
printing, as is the fine design, opposite, of Roderick Stinehour, at center. 


I f you learned that a printing establish¬ 
ment had designed and produced some 
of the “Fifty Books of the Year,” chosen 
by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, you’d expect the building housing it 
to be a fairly imposing structure, wouldn’t 
you? 

If you further learned that this com¬ 
pany^ roster of clients contained such 
distinguished names as the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Harvard University 
and the Pierpont Morgan Library, you’d 
mentally add several stories to the build¬ 
ing. The fact that they were engaged in 
preserving the art of Picasso, Robert 
Frost, Max Beerbohm and others with 
reputations eąually impressiye, might 
cause your mind to add breadth to the 
building and give it a big-city setting. 
Anything else would be unthinkable. 

Weil, The Stinehour Press, internation- 
ally known and respected for its meticu- 
lous design and printing of significant 
books, does its fine work in the former 
outbuildings of a Connecticut Valley farm. 
Furthermore, the farm is far north in rural 
Vermont. It is just outside Lunenburg, 
twenty-two miles east of St. Johnsbury. 
Except for a smali, beautifully-lettered 
sign, there is nothing to distinguish the 
home of the Press from any quiet, middle- 
sized farm. 

Some of its other clients are Dartmouth 
College, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., the Boston 
Athenaeum, Smith College, American 
Antiąuarian Society, Goddard College, 
the Plantin-Moretus Museum of Belgium, 
the Grolier Club of New York (an influ- 
ential bookman’s society) and the Club 
of Odd Volumes of Boston. It was John 
G. Dreyfus of the Cambridge University 
Press of England who, ten years ago, on a 
visit to Lunenburg, predicted that The 
Stinehour Press would have “great things 
coming out of it in years to come.” 

A morę tangible reflection of the Press’s 
scope and vitality, however, is the pro- 
duction chart tacked to the wali of the 
designing room. This chart is marked with 
abstract symbols in red and white, and 
not-so-abstract deadline dates and proof- 


out dates. Each book or art ca ta log or 
scholarly work in progress is listed on the 
chart. Some of the books being produced 
by Stinehour are: The Colonial Archi- 
tecture of Antigua Guatemala for the 
American Philosophical Society; Studies 
in the Renaissance for the Renaissance 
Society of America; The Harmrd Journal 
of Asiatic Studies for the Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute; The Anatomy of the Brain 
and Nerves for McGill University Press; 
The Pathfinder for the Limited Editions 
Club; Whaling Yoyages for the Providence 
Public Library and Daniel Webster and a 


Smali College for Dartmouth Publications. 

Despite its out-of-the-way location and 
the pressures and generał problems of any 
business—printing especially—The Stine¬ 
hour Press has surprisingly thrived. To 
make money by the inspired practice of 
what is becoming a lost craft, and to do it 
far from any urban publishing center, is a 
rare accomplishment. Implementing this 
accomplishment has been the hard work 
and high standards of its founder. 

Roderick Stinehour is described by Paul 
Bennett, a leading arbiter in the world of 
graphic arts and head of the Typophiles, 
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as “one of the genuine talents in typogra- 
phy.” He is a rare combination of abilities; 
a designer-printer in the traditional mean- 
ing of the term. He prefers being given a 
free hand, so that he can plan a book from 
start to finish with the care that only a 
person dedicated to books can exert. 

In the modern world of production costs 
and rush, the usual printer carries out 
carefully the orders of the publisher or 
designer. With Stinehour, it’s just the 
opposite. 

“Usually printers take things as they 
come in and follow directions. We’re not 


like that. We don’t ask our customers to 
set standards. We set them. You see, we’re 
often able to give our customers much 
morę than they knew they wanted. We 
know the possibilities of print.” 

Thus the central problem of good book 
or printing design lies in the battle be- 
tween what is aesthetic and what is practi- 
cal. The practical must be in Stinehour’s 
mind at all times. He says, “Good sound 
craftsmanship—this is what can survive 
and has survived in northern Vermont. 
We feel that we’re carrying on the New 
England tradition in fine book-making.” 


He is a straightforward, articulate man 
of forty. When he talks it is apparent that, 
while he must always think about the 
practical, his real concern is with ąuality 
and the continuing growth of the stand¬ 
ards of his craft. 

“We feel we must be interested intel- 
lectually in what we are doing,” he says. 
“One of the greatest needs of any time is 
for communication; something from one 
mind into another mind. What we’re do- 
ing here at the Press is not only for con- 
temporary minds, but for the futurę.” 

His books are carefully printed by 


letterpress (as opposed to offset or “cold 
type” processes) with great attention to 
details which involve a lot of hand work. 
The approach is toward order and clarity 
in a classic or “open” concept, with wide 
margins, well-designed title pa ges and all 
elements in harmony with each other and 
with the theme of the book. 

If the ins and outs of fine printing sound 
at times somewhat precious, Stinehour’s 
vigor and naturalness effectively deny this. 
Although “independent and glad of it” 
the Press stands ready to work with any- 
one who wants a piece of printing done 


with care, economy of means and rightness 
of purpose. 

He says there are two reasons why his 
printing operations have succeeded: first 
of all the location of the press “away from 
city pressures,” and then the “dedicated 
people” who work with him. 

As Stinehour puts it, “The Press has 
been the gathering point sińce 1950 for a 
remarkable group of people. In working 
together we use a human, personal ap¬ 
proach. We’re concerned here with doing 
—in having people with the character and 
knowledge and skills for this kind of work. 
I’ve tried to be careful right from the start 
in choosing, trying to find people who want 
to do good work and who are also sensi- 
tive to the needs of literaturę and scholar- 
ship, people who want to belong to a smali 
organization where they participate di- 
rectly in the whole plan of the work. What 
they are and what they do matters a great 
deal to everything else that goes on here. 
We don’t have a group of managers and a 
group of workers; everyone manages his 
own work. And we are committed to 
country living.” When Stinehour talks of 
book-making he includes in addition to 
hard-bound and paper-back books, art 
museum catalogs, library journals and 
scholarly publications in generał. How 
does this fit into the overall picture of 
printing in this country? “It’s short-run 
work and most of it peculiar for one 
reason or another. We do very little 
straight work; there have to be problems 
of content or the need for personal atten¬ 
tion in production before we get most 
jobs.” 

Where most jobbing and commercial 
printers are geared to the needs of mass 
markets, the Lunenburg printers find their 
work in the specialized needs of smali 
areas of scholarship. 

Job printing for commerce is concerned 
with selling or with transitory events. 
Most experts agree that it can’t be bound 
by the same traditions that rule the making 
of books. And, too, advertising, which is a 
large part of job printing, creates a kind of 
restlessness, which in turn has the good 
effect of promoting inventiveness in 
graphic arts design. 

Books on the other hand should be 
madę to endure. Book-making, essentially 
a conservative undertaking, encourages 
subtlety and restraint. But underlying the 
dilferences in purpose and attitude be- 
tween various kinds of printing are some 
practical considerations. 

The choice of eąuipment plays a large 
part in determining the results—nonę 
morę than the choice of types to be used. 
One of the many types used at The Stine- 


While fine composition is vital, so is expert attention in the pressroom. 
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Galley proofs guide the hand setting, above, of corrections. 
Many changes precede finał check of the page proofs, right. 
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Stinehour’s presswork is done on flatbed, sheet-fed press, and comes off slowly. 
Entire staff, right, is assenabled by the converted barns at the lunch area. 


hour Press is Bembo, an imported type 
derived from those first used by the printer 
Aldus Manutius in Venice in 1495. As 
Stinehour says, “Types have long lives.” 

Except for display type set by hand, all 
the type is composed on Monotype ma- 
chines which by the exerting of careful 
Controls can emulate the subtleties of 
hand setting but do it many times faster. 
Stinehour has one of the largest collections 
of matrices for scholarly printing in New 
England, with many diacritical marks, 
accented letters, and special characters. 
But Monotype or not, type faces or not, 
the difiference remains the commitment of 
each person in the Stinehour plant to his 
craft: the willingness to take the time and 
to do the hand work necessary to achieve 
the cooperative result. The makeready 
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(that is, preparing the press to print the 
type page), for example, must be carefully 
built up with bits of tissue paper under 
Iow spots of type so that the impression 
will be elear and perfect. Few businessmen 
would agree that the time-consuming fussi- 
ness involved “would be worthwhile.” 

The Stinehour Press today is a well- 
eąuipped plant with some twenty people 
making books, but this was not always so. 
When “Rocky” Stinehour first got started, 
it was the Bisbee Press and in the same 
location did job printing only. Old Mr. 
Bisbee, in addition to the bits and pieces of 
job printing, distributed scenie posteards 
and did some farming and lumbering. 

The story of how Stinehour bought the 
press and its early days seems almost 
fictional. In the course of this business 



yenture, Stinehour and his wife have man- 
aged, with great order and charm, to rear 
a family of eight children, four boys and 
four girls. 

Stinehour, whose family has been in 
Vermont sińce 1786, joined the Bisbee 
Press in 1948 to learn the trade with Mr. 
Bisbee. He had been a Navy pilot during 
the second World War, and with Mr. Bis- 
bee’s blessing continued his education at 
Dartmouth. The reason for going back 
was to study in the Graphic Arts Work- 
shop with Professor Ray Nash. There he 
found his inspiration. 

The understanding was that upon grad- 
uation he would become Mr. Bisbee’s 
partner. Mr. Bisbee, however, died in 
1950, and Stinehour bought the press from 
his widów. For a while Stinehour, still at 
















Dartmouth, rushed up and down the 
Connecticut Valley finishing his studies 
and soliciting job printing for the Press. 

It was a one-man press after his gradua- 
tion until Laurence Stinehour, four years 
younger than his brother, returned from 
the Rochester Institute of Technology, 
where he had taken courses in its graphic 
arts division. This year Laurence Stine¬ 
hour heads the newly-acquired Hanover 
Press, a Stinehour Press division in Hano- 
ver, New Hampshire. But at that time the 
Monotype, which Rocky had urged Mr. 
Bisbee into buying, finally got going with 
Laurence operating it. The brothers ran 
the business until Freeman Keith, a Har- 
vard graduate in Latin and Greek, gravi- 
tated to them. Keith had traveled to Ver- 
mont on his honeymoon and decided he 


wanted two things: to live in Vermont and 
to be a printer. After some experience in 
a Montpelier printing shop he found 
Stinehour. 

J. Harwood Wentzell, an old friend of 
Rocky’s from Whitefield, New Hampshire, 
had been the foreman of a casket factory. 
Stinehour persuaded him to stop making 
caskets and learn to be a pressman. Went¬ 
zell joined the Stinehours at a much lower 
salary than he’d been earning, though 
Stinehour recalls, “It was morę than I 
thought I could pay at the time.” Today 
Wentzell, along with the two Stinehours 
and Keith, is one of the four principal 
officers of the business. WentzelTs wife, 
Freda, became a Monotype keyboard 
operator. She shares this painstaking job 
with Mrs. Carrie Haley of Lancaster. 


Stinehoufs “right people,” the men and 
women who now work with him, “partici- 
pate in all phases of printing.” 

The tradition of skill on many levels 
remains. “Each is a key person,” Rocky 
Stinehour says. “Everyone has an im- 
portant personal responsibility toward 
achieving the result: the book. And it’s 
not only our knowledge but our love of the 
job that makes this thing work.” 

It is a long way from the early days of 
the Press, though only fifteen years ago in 
time, when Stinehour printed tags for 
sanforized overalls and posters for chicken 
pie suppers at the church in Lunenburg. 
Rocky Stinehour, and his friends who 
work with him, have succeeded in what he 
had his heart set on all these years: to make 
fine books. 
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On Books 


SAMUEL R. OGDEN 


O f the over fifty books which have come to this desk in the 
past year, thirty-eight have some connection in one way or 
another with Vermont, so I cannot deny them place here. I must 
regretfully exclude the others and then turn with some concern 
to the problem of doing justice to the ones that remain. 

The only thing I can think of to do is to review them in squads 
rather than individually. Thus, I shall have to sort them into ten 
groups of which one contains three books which cannot be fitted 
into any of the other nine categories; and these three books are: 
Anything Can Happen in Vermont by Marguerite Hurrey Wolf, 
(Wake-Brook House, Coral Gables, Florida $3); Man and Na¬ 
turę by George Perkins Marsh, (Harvard University Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass. $7.95); and Men of Peace by Bradford Smith, 
(J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, $6.50). 

Anything Can Happen in Vermont is a collection of twenty-nine 
brief essays, of which seven (and these are the best of the lot) are 
about John Fay of Burlington and his family, and result from 
some old papers found between the attic joists in the Wolfs 
home in South Burlington, which Fay had built in 1808. These 
are great; of the others, I find it difficult to swallow, “Our Snów 
Covered Welcome Mat,” but I can enthusiastically agree with 
“A Country Wife’s Views on Security.” The essays are entertain- 
ing and lively and quite the thing to be expected from an intelli- 
gent female who finds herself transplanted from the city to the 
country, and who would harbour therein eighteen cats. 

Man and Naturę is, in my opinion, by far the most important 
work of the whole lot. This book, written just over one hundred 
years ago by one of Vermont’s most distinguished scholars and 
savants (he was the master of twenty languages) was the first, and 
probably remains one of the most important works on man and 
naturę ever written. The pace is leisurely, the scope immense, and 
the factual details with which it is larded are fascinating. Fm 
afraid if George Perkins Marsh were alive today his hopes for a 
change to a morę sensible relationship with naturę on the part 
of man would not be as sanguine as they were then. He was un- 
acquainted with suds-foaming brooks, atomie fallout, poison- 
polluted atmosphere, and lethal Chemicals sprayed from air- 
planes. 

The late Bradford Smith’s Men of Peace is another book too 
important to be treated thus. For me it is a sad book, for at 
every turn it is a record of frustration. Each one of the fourteen 
men of peace who are set before us here failed to accomplish 
what he set out to do, and the men of our times from Carnegie 
down through Hammarskjold appear morę tragic than the rest, 
for their lives impinged upon the most unpeaceful times in all of 
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history. Whether or not one agrees with the fundamental thesis, 
which is that human naturę can be changed, (and I for one can¬ 
not) the book possesses great value for all of us. The biographies 
are exquisitely well done and make fascinating reading. Besides 
this, all men of peace are great and good, and to renew our 
acquaintance with them is worthwhile indeed. 

There are two picture books: A Museum of Early American 
Tools by Erie Sloane, (Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York, $6.50), 
and Old New England Churches by Elsie Lathrop, (Chas. E. 
Tuttle Co., Rutland, $5). This latter is one of those beautifully 
produced and printed books, madę in Japan by the Tuttle Com¬ 
pany of Rutland and Tokyo. The book consists of seven regional 
essays on the historical background, with the most interesting 
part of the book (for my part) embodied in the fine pencil draw- 
ings by Welsh. There are twenty-nine of these of which four de- 
pict Vermont churches. One of them (on the title page) is the 
East Poultney church, for whose weathervane I once madę a 
copper dove of peace, which has long sińce blown away. 

The Museum Of Early American Tools is a work in a field in 
which I presume to be somewhat knowledgeable, and I cannot 
find words with which to praise it highly enough. Ah! I could 
tell of three contemporary books which would have been im- 
proved had their authors been acquainted with this work. It is 
great—the drawings, and they are of the essence, are both com- 
petent and artistic, and the information handed out is wholly 
authentic. 

My next squad has but two soldiers in it, and they are both 
good ones. Kissing Bridges by Hegen Petersen (Stephen Greene 
Press, Brattleboro, cloth $3.50, paper $1.50), is a book which no 
one with even the faintest interest in covered bridges can afford 
to be without. It is smali but it packs a lot of information, and 
most valuable of all it serves as a primer which clearly shows the 
way to take for those interested in morę advanced information. 
The other book, The Rutland Road, by Jim Shaughnessy (Howell- 
North Books, Berkeley, Calif., $10), is a morę ambitious project 
and one that, through enthusiasm and research, has come to very 
fine fruit indeed. The photographs are great, and the text has 
only one flaw that I can discover. That is that the telling of 
corporate changes becomes at times confusing. But this is carping 
criticism; it is a great book, and one that no railroad buff can 
afford to be without. 

Next are the naturę books, and there are seven of these. Four 
are members of the Compact Outdoorsman’s Library, (J. Lowell 
Pratt & Co., New York, 75c each). They are Waterfowl And 
Lowland Gamę Birds; Smali Gamę and Varmints; Upland Gamę 
Birds; and Big Gamę Animals, all by Ray Ovington. These paper- 
backs are embellished with color plates and black and white 
drawings, and are quite the best thing of the sort I have ever seen. 
Every sportsman should have a set, and I can imagine nothing 
that would give morę delight to any nature-minded kid than these 
books. Two of the remaining three are by the Associate Editor 
of Yermont Life , Murray Hoyt, and that should be enough said. 
The World of Bees, (Coward McCann, Inc., New York, $5.75), 
is a fascinating up-to-date addition to the long list of works on 
bees which began with Aristotle. It will serve three purposes: to 
calm the fearsome, to assist the beekeepers, and to entertain the 
generał public. The other, The Fish In My Life, (Crown Publish- 
ers, New York, $3.95), was not, properly speaking, written by a 
disciple of Izaak Walton, but it’s a lot funnier than “The Com- 
pleat Angler.” These are the adventures of a professional ama- 
teur, and the style is flip Hemingwayese. It is great fun. Another 















faithful contributor to Vermont Life , Ronald Rood, writes of 
The Loon In My Bathtub, (Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, 
$4.50). (Not minę, his; or morę properly, his wife’s; and she did 
not really care for it). Why go to the moon? “See? A little world 
right in my hand.” And it is a world enchantingly evoked. Good 
stuff for all of us. 

The next group is the most numerous one; it contains eight 
items all having to do with life in and around Vermont in earlier 
times. One, Yankee Dictionary by Charles F. Haywood, (Jackson 
& Phillips, Inc., Lynn, Mass., $2.95), may seem a bit out of place 
here, but essentially it is not, for most of the words and phrases 
are old-fashioned, like “orts.” (I won’t tell you; you’11 have to 
look it up.) This delightful book opens Windows for the present 
generation on scenes of life that should not be hidden from them; 
and for my generation it evokes nostalgie memories which are a 
joy to savor once again. Profile of Old New England by Lewis A. 
Taft, (Dodd Mead & Co., New York, $4), is a gathering of 
legends. It is an interesting collection, several of which have to 
do with Vermont; and it should be valuable, it seems to me, as 
a reference work, though the rather rich and beautiful prose is 
not exactly redolent of scholarship. 

The Narrative Of A Tour Through The State Of Vermont in 
1789 by the Reverend Nathan Perkins (he was at once a Lucullian 
and a blue-nose, never a man of God), now available in a hand- 
some inexpensive reprint, (Chas. E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, $3), is 
a must for everyone interested in Vermontiania—don’t miss it! 
Each of two pamphlets, Jed Strong, A True Vermont Episode, 
by Helen H. St. John and Ruth M. Perkins, (self-published, 
Barre, $1.25), and Daniel Webster Spoke on The Mountain, com- 
piled by Malvine Cole, (Charter Publishers, Jamaica, Vermont, 
$1), makes an important contribution to the Vermont picture. 
Old Number Four by George I. Putnam, (Equity Publishing Co., 
Orford, N.H., price unknown), is the story of the early days of 
the northernmost fort in the Connecticut Valley. Though it stood 
on the present site of the town of Charlestown, New Hampshire, 
much of the action spills over into Vermont. This book, unex- 
pectedly, possesses real style. I recommend it. The two remain- 
ing items, A Yankee Churchill by Merritt H. Churchill, (Vantage 
Press, New York, $3.50) and A Book of Country Things told by 
Walter Needham and recorded by Barrows Mussey, (Stephen 
Greene Press, Brattleboro, $4.50), are books of reminiscences by 
contemporaries of minę. Our generation is one that has spanned 
three worlds, of which the pre-World-War-One world is so re- 
mote and dilferent from today that it is difficult to believe that it 
ever existed. So, it seems to me, it is increasingly important that 
the flavour of it be set down before all memory of it is lost. These 
two efTorts are eąually interesting and quite ditferent. I love them 
because they evoke the past, but they should have a fascination 
for others than old fuddy-duddies. In one of them you will read 
of the lad who cracked the back of his head on the windshield 
of a Model T Ford, and if that should puzzle you, I refer you to 
a cartoon on page four of Kissing Bridges. There are two cook 
books before me and these are out of my scope. But my wife 
tells me, and she has studied them both, that Apple Receipts, 
(Windy Wood Farm, Barre, $1.50), by Jean and Freda Smith 
and the Blueberry Hill Kitchen Notebook by Elsie Masterton, 
(T. Y. Crowell, New York, $4.95) are excellent guides to new 
adventures in cookery. 

Next I have five books for children which rangę from Sugar On 
Snów for, 1 suppose, five-year-olds, by Nancy Watson of Putney, 
(Viking Press, New York, $3), to No Slacker for teenagers by 
Colonel Tieman of Cavendish, (Vantage Press, New York, $3). 
Jn between are Little Red by Roberta Piper, (Chas. Scribners, 


New York, $3.25), and Billy Hunts The Unicom by Norris Lloyd, 
(Hastings House, New York, $3.50). The other, Who’s In The 
Mirror, (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, $3.25), by Phoebe Erickson 
of Woodstock is for all philosophers, be they sporting diapers or 
long gray beards. Each one, except No Slacker, is illustrated, and 
of all I can cavil only at the pictures in the Unicom book. Those 
in the Mirror are great in a zany way, and those in Sugar On 
Snów exhibit a technical competency all too little valued in these 
days and times. 

No list would be complete without a nifty assortment of how- 
to-do-it books, and I have them here. Two on skiing: Skiing The 
American Way by Peter Estin, (John Day, New York, $4.50), 
who was instructor at Sugarbush, and The Cross Country Ski 
Book by Johnny Caldwell, (Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, 
cloth $3.50, paper $1.95). I must say that the Caldwell book has 
just about weaned me away from snow-shoeing. I gave up the 
shuss-boom stuff some three years ago, but this sounds good to 
me, and it may well get me back on skis. The photos are fine, and 
the instructions elear and explicit. The Estin book, I am certain, 
fills a long neglected need. Fve been through the mili to a limited 
extent, but the lack of continuity in ski instructions was glaringly 
apparent, even at my modest elevation. The Elements of Riding, 
(Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, $4.95), is a British book 
published in Vermont, and I will venture the assertion that it is 
the best thing of its kind that is available. R. S. Summerhays 
speaks from seventy-five years of experience and all I can say is, 
that though little involved with horses now, I read this book with 
unflagging interest and came to the conclusion that no person, or 
camp, or club interested in riding could afford to be without a 
copy. The finał two books in this squad have to do with the 
manuał arts: A Guide To Decoration in the American Manner by 
Nadine Cox Wilson, (Chas. E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, $4.50), and 
Hand Bookbinding by Aldren A. Watson, (Reinhold Pub. Corp., 
New York, $6). Just as Caldwelfs book is going to get me skiing, 
this beautiful and lucid book on bookbinding is going to get me 
involved in making books. I wish I had morę space in which to 
extol its virtues. The book on tray (mostly) decoration is another 
of those handsome examples produced in Ja pan by Tuttle. I have 
gone over it carefully, and it seems to me to be a guide both com¬ 
plete and competent; indispensible to anyone who has wondered 
how those charming effects were achieved, and who yearns to be 
able to express himself (herself) in this medium. 

I have laid out this essay so that the last skimpy end would have 
to have all the poetry squeezed into it. There are four books of 
poems, North Winter by Hayden Carruth (Prairie Press, Iowa 
City, Iowa, $4.50), Twelve Birds by Herbert A. Kenny (Univ. of 
Mass. Press, Amherst, $5), Tower of David by Victor E. Reichert 
(Vermont Books, Middlebury, $4) and The Seasoned Mind by 
Bradford Smith, (Stephen Greene Press, Brattleboro, $3.50). Of 
these four, one, Twelve Birds, is illustrated and the drawings of 
the birds by Jack Coughlin are magnificent, each a suitable 
match for the beautifully wrought and evocative verse it accom- 
panies. North Winter is a handsome volume with decorations by 
Dale Ballantyne. Here are 56 jewels, stark and beautiful and 
cold, set into a magnificent coronet for which the “Afterword" 
provides the rich design. The last two are works of introspection. 
In the Tower Of David Rabbi Reichert leavens his soul-searching 
with occasional bits such as the piece in which Robert Frost and 
King Solomon match wits with God. Brad Smith’s posthumously 
published work is sobered but not saddened by the shadow of 
approaching death. Here is a great deal of wisdom, and our 
guide, his comforting hand in ours, leads us along the path of 
greater understanding. 000 
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GRANDFATHER USED A HAND AX 
AND OXEN. NOW WITH CHAIN 
SAW AND TRACTOR LEE WARD 
CARRIES ON HIS FAMILY’S 
SEVENTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD 
BUSINESS OF 

getting in the 

by MALVINE COLE 
P/iotogrcip/is by H AN SON C A R ROLL 


I ee Ward owns some 750 acres along 
J the highway between Barnard and 
Bethel, Vermont. He sells up to 750 cords 
of wood a year. There’s not much relation 
between the acres and the cordwood be- 
cause lately Lee Ward has been “drawing 
wood” from land belonging to others. 
But the land and the wood make him a 
solid Vermont Citizen just the same, and 
an unusual entrepreneur, even for Ver- 
mont. There isn’t another cordwood 
operation that measures up to Lee Ward’s, 
in the whole State. 

For fifty miles around, north into Mont- 
pelier, west into the trading center of 
Rutland, and across the Connecticut River 
into New Hampshire, Lee Ward has been 
getting in the wood for families without 
woodlots, or without the impulse to thin 
out their woods, where they have them. 

Surprisingly enough, increasing use of 
oil-fired and gas-fueled heating systems 
throughout the Green Mountains, hasn’t 
diminished the demand for cordwood. On 
the contrary, cordwood orders have been 
on the rise. Lee Ward reports: 

“Last winter, I had a run on kitchen 
stove wood. That’s our most expensive 
wood. Couldn’t keep up on it. And fire- 
place wood to ski lodges. Whatever else 
they use around ski slopes to keep warm, 
they burn logs too.” 

The sale of cordwood to heat the home, 
light the hearth, or warm the heart, has 
been the Ward family business sińce 1890. 
But while Lee Ward’s grandfather may 
have sung of his skill with the ax, this 
modern Vermonter takes pride in his zip 
with a chain-saw and his zing with the 
“lickety-splitter” that bites logs into 
quarters, slices and triangles, then slings 
them into a waiting truck. For while 
Ward’s product, wood for burning, may be 
as old-fashioned as the wood stove, along 
with everything else these days, including 
milking and manufacturing, the cord¬ 
wood operation is automated. This reaches 
from cutting trees to splitting. But it 
doesn’t include piling. 















(Winter wood 


So far, to WarcTs knowledge, no in- 
genious woodsman or efficiency expert, 
escaped into the timber, has come up with 
an automatic wood-piler. So his walls of 
wood, stacked under sheds in eye-stopping 
symmetry along the highway, are stili the 
creation of shoulders, arms and skillful 
fingers. At any time there may be 300 to 
500 cords of Ward wood in view. Along 
Vermont Route 12 north of Barnard 
village they have remained a landmark. 

For Lee Ward the cordwood operation 
starts with the trees where they stand, on 
his own acres or morę likely in recent times 
on other hillsides under yarious contract 


arrangements for their disposal and pay- 
ment. A good part of the trees he cuts are 
limbed for logs destined for mills, where 
they are turned into boards. Tops are 
reserved, however, for cordwood. Trees 
crooked, knotty, “dozey,” or “spoildy”— 
not alive elear through—are cut into 
wood logs, commonly about four feet 
long, and are hauled home to the Ward 
yard for cordwood. 

It was Lee Ward who cleared the trails 
for the Killington ski area in Sherburne, 
within driving distance of the Ward place. 
While clearing those trails he prepared the 
trees for boards and for burning. 

In Lee Ward’s view, ski area clearing 
and developing would have been impos- 
sible without the eąuipment he uses today: 
“Imagine clearing Killington with teams 
of oxen. In 1930 we were hauling logs out 
of the woods on sleds with oxen. By 1934, 
we were trucking oxen and horses into 
the woods for working. Through 1940 we 
were using only horses for work in the 
woods. Then 12 years ago tractors took 
the horses’ place.” 

When they were using oxen and horses, 
they were also using crosscut saws and 
axes. In today’s operation, Ward says: 
“We take in a crew of three with chain 


saws for cutting, and two crawler tractors 
for hauling. The trees go down with chain 
saws and we limb with chain saws, too. 
Just in case, we take one sharp ax along!” 

The Ward operation is year-round, with 
trees being cut and hauled through every 
season. However, he says he prefers “to 
work the wood on stormy days under 
cover.” When it snows or sleets or rains he 
can be found in his woodshed sawing long 
lengths of logs into three foot, two foot, 
18 inch, 16 inch and one-foot sizes. Then 
he splits with the hydraulic splitter. Lee’s 
wife, Gertrudę, can run the splitter, too. 

For any man who has worried a gnarley 
log into shreds and still couldn’t split it, 
the automatic “lickety splitter” is a thing 
of beauty: Instead of pounding into a log 
until it gives, an hydraulic ram with a 
thrust up to 18 tons, pushes the log along 
its length into a slicing edge. A sitting 
wedge, 12 inches high, receives the log and 
cleaves it. As Ward has set up his wood¬ 
shed on a convenient slope, splits of wood 
fali through a hole in the floor. The wood¬ 
shed floor, being the roof of an areaway, 
the truck below receives the wood and 
carries it to sheds for piling. 

Ward maintains that with the auto¬ 
matic splitter his wife can do the work of 



The great logs arć carried to the saw area now. And that’s a lot easier than skiddmg them behind a horse 
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This power Split ter is perhaps the 
greatest work saver they have now. 


three men. “When we split a log by hand, 
one man has to hołd it, a second man split 
it, and a third throw it up into a truck. 
Now, starting with four-foot, round logs 
we can split and stack a cord of wood in 
three man-hours. That breaks down into 
20 minutes of chain-sawing, 40 minutes of 
automatic splitting and 20 minutes of 
handstacking that goes along with split¬ 
ting.” 

When handling smali logs, three inches 
on up to 12 inches diameter, Ward modi- 
fies his automatic assembly linę to use a 
16 pound “single,” “last” or “błock” 
throw. He also calls it a “splitting maul” 
or “hand-splitting knife.” It’s a murderous 
looking cleaver, fiat and black, sharp and 
tali, originally devised for shaving wood 
blocks into roof shingles. 

Mrs. Ward never wields the throw, but 
others in this family business do, and they 
can take their places at any point in the 
Ward wood enterprise, from the first 
whirring pass of a chain saw across the 
trunk of a tree to unloading a cord of wood 
for a customer’s woodshed. 

There’s son Vernley Ward, 28, who 
drives the tractors; Victor, 22, called 
“Teddy,” now in the Service, who will be 
welcomed back as a skillful Ward-style 
woodsman. The youngest Ralph, 17, now 
a Bethel High School student, delivers 
wood in his free time. 


Even the Ward daughters, all married to 
Vermonters in the vicinity, participated as 
youngsters: Eleanor, Leona and Vivian 
mostly stacked wood. “We look forward 
to Ralph taking over the wood business,” 
his mother and father say. 

Lee Ward is a chunky man with a sense 
of his own worth. In his field of enterprise 
there is no man who is wiser. And forthose 
who would bum wood, he can advise on 
the best for burning out of the Vermont 
forests: 

Hardwoods, of course. The softwoods 
—cone-bearing evergreens like spruce and 
pine—are not worth bothering with for 
serious heating. But if a firemaker can get 
spruce and pine edgings in bundles from a 
sawmill, he’s got the best in kindling. 
Sugarmakers often burn softwood slabs 
in their evaporators when they boil down 
mapie sap in the spring. Their softwood 
slabs are the mili waste from squaring 
softwood logs. 

But even among hardwoods, there are 
differences and preferences. Best are ma¬ 
pie, beech, birch, ash—and ironwood, the 
last being also known as “lever wood,” 
because it’s so tough a man can lever a 
rock out of the way with it. 

Even all birches are not alike in their 
burning qualities. Yellow birch is superior 
to white birch which burns too quickly. 

Not “Number One” among hardwoods, 
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I but worth using, (Ward burns it in his own 
i furnace) is elm. It’s hard to split, but with 
I so many elms dying, elmwood is worth 
1 preparing and burns weli if allowed to 
I dry out fully. 

In Lee Ward’s view fruit woods are a 
] premium wood for burning. An old apple 
I tree, a cherry past its prime, will flame in 
I colors in the fireplace. Oak will too. 

Would you be warmed twice by wood — 
J once when you cut it and again when you 
I burn it? 

Lee Ward can give morę advice: 

Cutting : “A smali chain saw is best. 
f Limbing can be done with a sharp ax.” 

Splitting : “Never use a sharp ax for 
I splitting. It s too dangerous. Besides, a 
I sharp ax will soon grow duli anyway. 
[ While some use a special splitting ax with 
I a blunt shoulder, most find any ax can 
I make a crack and break the log asunder.” 

Drying : “Wood cut and piled in May 
I dries in four to six months; in July, it 
I dries in four months; in December, the 
I sap stays right in and takes seven or eight 
I months to dry. For drying, an open shed 
I is best, or be surę and keep a cross draft by 
I Windows and openings.” 

Storing: “A woodshed which measures 
I ten by twelve feet and is eight feet high 
I will storę six cords. This way you can be 
| keeping a portion dry while you’re using 
I other rows of it.” 


For those who would be warmed only 
once by wood—when they burn it—Lee 
Ward warns: 

“When you buy a cord of wood, make 
surę it is a ‘solid cord’—when compactly 
piled, four feet wide, four feet high, and 
eight feet long, 128 cubic feet all told. Or 
find out how much is in the ‘load’ you 
buy. At our woodsheds last winter wood 
sold for from $24 to $28 a cord, depending 
on length and girth, with the shorter and 
slimmer sizes that take morę Processing 
fetching highest prices. 

“Order wood cut in the size to fit your 
fireplace or wood stove. 

“Make surę the wood is dry. Hit two 
pieces together. Dry wood rings. Green 
wood doesn’t.” 

As for lighting the fire: “Start with a 
left-over, partly burnt stick. Sprinkle with 
a few tablespoons of kerosene. Or sprinkle 
kerosene onto left-over wood ashes. Light 
and add dry wood. You’ll have a fire.” 

Would you be warmed by wood alone? 
Then install a wood-burning furnace such 
as the Wards use. “If you’re in good health 
and like the exercise, it’s cheaper,” says 
wood-selling Ward. 

Over the Vermont winter, a house with 
wood furnace will burn anywhere from 
five to 22 cords of wood, depending on its 
size and insulation, and also upon the 
natural heat of those who live in it. 



Smali logs don’t need splitting, but 
all, in sheds be Iow, must be piled. 
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NOW THAT WINTER SNOWS ARE HERE 
MRS. APPLEYARD, AS A “VARIATION ON A THEME,” LIKES TO 

Talk about Tongues 

by LOUISE ANDREWS KENT Photograph by HANSON CARROLL 


L ife,” said mrs. appleyard, “is not all steak and mush- 
J rooms.” (She gets into these realistic moods during the 
long winter evenings and often murmurs such sentiments as 
“cornstarch and fish glue are fine adhesives” or “It’s farther 
round a grapefruit than you think.”) 

Her daughter Cynthia, who is rather apt at translating her 
mother’s remarks, said, “Weil, if we aren’t going to have steak 
on Washington^ Birthday, what part of the steer shall I bring 
you ?” 

“A nice fresh tongue. About six pounds,” her mother replied. 
“Fm going to use some of my cider jelly in the sauce. And 
instead of pie, I’m going to make a jelly roli in one of my new 
Teflon pans. I’ve got real raspberry jam from last summer.” 

“It sounds as if you would be kept out of mischief for the 
holiday,” Cynthia remarked. 

Cooking a tongue is really not much trouble. Mrs. Appleyard 
not only madę jelly roli while it was simmering but worked on 
a rocking horse for one of her miniaturę rooms and also read 
Goldfinger to keep up her intellectual life. She says generously 
that you may choose some other type of book if you like. 


TONGUE With Raisin Sauce 


A fresh beef tongue , about 6 Ibs. 
1 large car rot, sliced 
1 large onion, sliced 
3 cloves 
Yz tsp. nutmeg 


1 stalk of celery , cut fine 
Pinches of thyme , basil. 
rosemary 

Y tsp. cinnamon 

Y tsp. ginger 


Put the tongue, vegetables and seasonings into a kettle large 
enough to hołd them easily and cover them with cold water. 
Bring water to the boil but do not let it boil. 

It must just simmer. Mrs. Appleyard uses her electric roaster 
for this process sińce it Controls the temperaturę accurately. The 
tongue will be tender in about six hours. Strain the broth and 
cook it down rapidly to half the amount. Chill it (no problem 
in Vermont in February—you just set it on the back porch for 
a f ew minutes.) Skim off the fat. Use 3 cups of the stock for the 
sauce. Reheat the rest of it just below boiling point. Skin the 
tongue. Return it to the broth to keep hot until serving time. 


Sauce 


1 cup Sułtana seedless raisins 

Y cup apple cider jelly or 

2 tbs. apple cider \inegar and 

2 tbs. honey 

Y tsp . nutmeg 

3 cups stock 


2 tbs. lemon juice 
Yz cup chutney 
Y tsp. curry powder 
2 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
Salt to taste 


Simmer raisins in the stock until they are tender—about ten 
minutes. If chutney has large pieces of fruit in it, cut them medium 
fine. Add chutney, cider jelly (or honey and vinegar) to the 
sauce. Add the lemon juice and seasonings. Simmer until sauce 
is quite thick—about 15 minutes longer. Watch it, stir often—it 
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may scorch. Keep warm until serving. Serve it in a separate bowl. 

Cook a variety of vegetables. Matchstick beets, diced carrots, 
broccoli flowers is a good combination. Spoon bread goes well 
with tongue. (Rule in the Vermont Year Round Cook Book) Put 
the tongue on a big hot platter. Arrange the vegetables around 
it in smali heaps, alternating the colors. Serves eight. 

Apple Cider Jelly 

Mrs. Appleyard keeps a jar of this on hand in the refrigerator. 
It’s easy to make. Take a two galion kettle. Boil a galion of new 
cider (pasteurized won’t do) down to about a quart. It’s ready 
when a little of the juice jellies on a cold saucer. It gives a good 
tang to this sauce, also to Cumberland Sauce, to punch—either 
hot or cold. 


Jelly Roli 

Until she got her 10 x 15 inch Teflon cooky pans, which are 
just the right depth for jelly roli, Mrs. Appleyard thought it was 
rather fussy to make. Now she finds it easy. 


1 cup cake flour 
l A tsp. salt 

1 cup sugar , granulated 
lYz tbs. lemon juice 
1 cup powdered sugar 
Light oven: 350° 


1Y tsp. baking powder 
4 eggs separated 
1Y% tbs. orange juice 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
Yz cup raspberry jam and 
Yz cup currant jelly 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three times. Beat egg 
whites until they make soft peaks and then beat in l A cup of the 
granulated sugar, a tablespoon at a time. Don’t wash the beater; 
go right on beating egg yolks until they are thick and lemon 
colored. Beat in the other 3 A cup of sugar, the orange and lemon 
juice and rind. Pour mixture over the whites, fold in the sifted 
flour. Blend it in well but don’t beat it. Put the mixture into an 
ungreased Teflon pan, spreading it lightly so it is even. Bakę at 
350° until the cake springs back when pressed: 12-15 minutes. It 
won’t roli well if you overbake it. Sprinkle a paper towel, slightly 
larger than your pan, evenly with powdered sugar. With a nylon 
spatula loosen the cake carefully from the pan and turn it upside 
down on the sugared towel. Trim ofT the edges of the cake about 
l A inch all round. While it is still warm, spread it first with the 
currant jelly, then with the raspberry jam. Roli it up, using two 
spatulas and your hands. Be gentle, be quick. Have a piece of 
wax paper sprinkled with extra powdered sugar ready. Roli the 
jelly roli in this and keep it safe until serving time. 

This serves six but not, Mrs. Appleyard is obliged to admit, 
generously. Better make two while you are about it. It’s not much 
morę trouble. After all you are going to have sticky fingers and 
a dash of powdered sugar on your right cheek anyway. And on 
that dark blue smock, too. 

Mrs. Appleyard’s youngest grandson asked her if she had been 
out in the snów. 

“I do my own snowing,” said Mrs. Appleyard. <&> 
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Back in the 1930s the federal government, as some willremem- 
ber, proposed to build a Skyline Drive the length of the Green 
Mountains’ crests. It all would be paid for by federal funds. 

Vermont gained not a little notoriety at the time by turning 
down this bonanza fiat. Then, as a sop to the proponents of the 
plan, the Legislature enacted a bill to create a mid-state, scenie 
highway, presumabiy in the generał location of Route 100. This 
act is still on the books unexecuted, for no funds to carry it out 
ever have been appropriated. 

A flap of considerable dimension, then, occurred earlier this 
year when Washington madę overtures for a similar construc- 
tion. The old Skyline Drive plans were dusted off and were sent 
to Foggy Bottom for study. 

Taking an informal poll of sentiment in the State now, the 
Postboy finds a large and vocal segment feels such a project 
would not be feasible and would be overly expensive or wildly 
impractical. But the largest group against it feels it would be 
plain undesirable. 

The Postboy is told that nothing morę may develop in this 
direction for some time, and that if it should, Vermonters will 
have an opportunity to debate and decide for themselves. At 
such time Yermont Life would expect to join the fray. 

Vermont anglers had a momentary thrill last August when, in 
their copies of the Barre-Montpelier Times-Argus they read: 

SALMON TO RUN IN BELLOWS FALLS. 

Many years had passed sińce the great Atlantic salmon, dis- 
couraged by pollution and impeding dams, had abandoned their 
annual migration runs up the Connecticut. 

But excitement was short-lived. It was a up dispatch from 
Bellows Falls: “Democrat Thomas P. Salmon announced today 
he would seek re-election this fali to the Vermont House.” 

From the Yermont Philatelist we learn the strange fact that Yer- 
mont once had a real postoffice, for seven years, which never 
handled any mail. It was called Rutlond Yałley. 

It seems that one J. G. Griggs, living east of Rutland on the 
road to Mendon, applied for this new postoffice during that 
period after the Civil War when they were being opened right and 
left. By the time, June 6, 1886, the Post Office Department got 
around to approving it and appointing him postmaster, however, 
Mr. Griggs had passed on. 

Nobody thought to tell Washington about this situation, and 
the years drifted quietly by at Rutland Valley. No accounts went 
to Washington to jog their memories, because no stamps were 
ordered and no mail was handled. 

Finally, one day a postał inspector arrived and discovered the 
postoffice that never was. On May 16, 1893 the postoffice at Rut¬ 
land Yalley was officially “closed.” 


Magazine collectors who have been using Lloyd Squier's Yer¬ 
mont Life binders, have a fuli year to go, and they have been 
gnashing their teeth at us that our Autumn issue started a larger 
size. Advice comes from Woodstock, however, that the new issues 
will fit old binders if you trim from the magazine’s top (spine 
edge) a wedge about an inch wide cut at the diagonal about a 
half inch down from the top. Write us for details on special 
binders for the old and the new sized magazines as well. 

Give some people the wide open spaces with naturę unalloyed, 
and they’11 flock together like sheep, cheek to jowl, as though 
afraid to be alone one minutę. 

This socializing condition is somewhat frustrating to State and 
national park people who have gone to great lengths over the 
years to provide vastly expanded public camp facilities and yet 
to keep them natural, uncluttered and spaced out. 

Some park officials (not Vermont’s) have given up, conceding 
that campers today apparently want to be together, to share their 
portable televisions, to organize rock and roli sessions, to play 
bridge and to otherwise socialize under the stars. American Forests 
says this trend is national. 

The past summer this insatiable desire to snuggle up to your 
neighbors was noted among some Vermont park campers. But 
the others found it left them all the morę natural sanctuary. 

This same herding instinct has been observed in the chalet and 
summer cottage developments at scattered points around Yer¬ 
mont. Here and there out in the wilderness little compounds have 
sprung up, with the building lots side by side in Street arrange- 
ments and of miniscule size by country standards. 

It must be that some people like it that way, or for the moment 
think they do. Developers, who have certain private reasons for 
planning such layouts, sometimes cali them “country town house 
developments” or “chalet villages.” 

Since Yermont’s rural areas almost never have any building 
codes, or zoning ordinances either, the interjection of the State 
into the situation was viewed with interest by many. 

Last summer the State Health Department ruled that where 
ground disposal of wastes was used, lots must contain at least 
20,000 square feet. And where the water supply came from the 
same land, the lots must be double that size. 

The Health people insisted that they were acting on sanitation 
matters only and disclaimed any indirect attempt to eflfect hous- 
ing regulations. 

The Postboy, who believes that Vermont living can mean a 
great deal morę to people if they can resist their herding instincts 
and are encouraged to scatter out a bit, is glad that some agency, 
even if indirectly, is providing at least partial suasion. 

Natives and partisans increasingly are expressing their dis- 
pleasure at the ugly marks of civilization which are erupting here 
and there—along Route 7 near Bennington and South Burling¬ 
ton, for example, on Route 5 near Brattleboro and on Route 302 
between Barre and Montpelier. These problems are manifold, but 
there is growing activity to get rid of roadside junk yards, bill- 
boards and serial signs. A gigantic machinę is to be brought in to 
chew up the derelict cars which blight the landscape. Other en- 
couraging news came late in the summer. 

The American Conservation Association madę a substantial 
gift to the State to finance a highway scenery preservation project. 
Initially the effort will be to save the natural beauty we have, be- 
fore it is too late. 

The Postboy solicits and will pass on suggestions of these road¬ 
side beauty spots—areas such as Hazen’s Notch, Grafton village 
and the Bliss Woods in Calais—which as yet are unspoiled. 
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The 

Best Time 
To Go Skiing 
in Vermont 

is 9 o’clock 


Monday 
Morning . . 


or 9 o’clock Tuesday morning, or 9 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, or 9 oYlock Thursday 
morning, or 9 o’clock Friday morning. 

Lift lines are shorter, slopes are less crowded, 
rates are lower, ski school classes are smaller— 
morę personal, service is better, lodging morę 
plentiful. 

11's no secret that weekend skiing in Yermont 
is very popular and everyone knows about it. 

But, weekday skiing is nearly undiscovered. In 
fact, it’s so exclusive most people haven’t even 
heard about it. 

So why not take one of your vacation weeks 
this winter to discover the pleasures of weekday 
skiing, the “in” season for skiing in Yermont. 
And do it soon; we may not be able to keep this 
undiscovered, fun-filled opportunity a secret 
for long. 

Mail this coupon today for your colorful , Information - 
packed package of 1966 ski information. 


VERMONT DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

14 STATE OFFICE BUILDING / MONTPELIER, VERMONT 

□ I am a Skier. □ I want to bccome a Skier. 

□ I am interested in other vacation opportunities in Yer¬ 
mont. 

I am enclosing 50^ for postage and handling for my 1966 
Vermont Ski Information Package which contains: 

1. 1966 Vermont Skiing Guide 

2. Official 1966 Ski Poster (32" x 22"—fuli color) 

3. Vermont, The Bcckoning Country 

(4 Seasons & 47 Reasons for Enjoying Your Vacation in 
Vermont) 

36 pages, fuli color, 8000 words 

Name _ 

Address 


. 














Her strange peace she gives unstintingly. But you must eonie and get it. 


BIANCA BRADBURY 



















